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PREFACE. 

The following Receipts for Pastry, Cakes^ and 
Sweetmeats, are original, and have been used by the 
author and many of her friends with uniform success. 
They are drawn up in a style so plain and minute, as 
to be perfectly intelligible to servants and persons of 
the most moderate capacity. All the ingredients, with 
their proper quantities, are enumerated in a list at the 
head of each receipt, a plan which will greatly facili- 
tate the business of procuring and preparing the re- 
quisite articles. 

. There is frequently much difficulty in following di- 
rections in English and French Cookery Books, net 
only from their want of explicitness, but from the dif- 
ference in the fuel, fire-places, and cooking utensils, 
generally used in Europe and America ; and many of 
the European receipts are so comfAicated and labori- 
ous, that our female cooks are afraid to undertake the 
arduous task of making any thing from them. 

The receipts in this little book are, in every sense 
of the word, American ; but the writer flatters herself 
that, if exactly followed, the articles produced from 
diem will not be found inferior to any of a similar de- 
scription made in the European manner. Experience 
has proved that pastry, cakes, &c. prepared precisely- 
according to these directions, will not feil to be excel- 
lent : but, where economy is expedient, a portion of 
the seasoning, that is, the spice, wine, brandy, rose- 
water, -essence of lemon, &c. may be omitted without 
any essential deviation of flavour, or difference of ap- 
pearance ; retaining however the given proportions of 
eggs, butter, sugar, and flour. 

But if done at home, and by a person that can be 
trusted, it will be proved, on trial, that any of these ar- 
ticles may be made in the best and most Hberal man- 
ner at one half oi the cost of the same articles supplied 
by a confectioner. And they will be found particularly 
useful to families that live in the country, or in small 
towns, where nothing of the kind is to be purchased. 
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As all families are not providecL-with scales and 
weights, referring to the ingredients generally used in 
cakes and pastry, we subjoin a list of weights and 
measures. 

WEIGHT AND MEASURE. 

Wheat flour .... one pound is one quart. 

Indian meal .... one pound 2 ounces, is one quart* 
Butter, when soft, one pound 1 ounce is one quart. 

Loaf-sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 

White sugar, pow'd. one pound 1 ounce, is one quart. 
Best brown sugar, one pound 2 ounces, is one quart. 
Eggs ten eggs are one pound. 

LIQUID MEASURE. 

Sixteen large tablespoonfuls are half a pint. 

Eight large table-spoonfuls are one gill. 

Four large table-spoonfuls are half a gill. 

A common sized tumbler, holds half a pint. 

A common sized wine glass holds half a gill, 

. Allowing for accidental differences in the quality, 
freshness, dryness, and moisture of the articles, we be- 
lieve this comparison between weight and measure to 
be as nearly correct as possible. 

Throughout this book the pound is aroirdupois 
weight, that is, sixteen ounces. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 

In iimkitig pastry or cakes, it is best to begio by 
weighing cut the ingredients, sifting the flour, 
pounding and sifting the sugar and spice, washing 
the butter, and preparing the fruit. 

Sugar can be powdered by pounding it in a large 
mortar, or by rolling it on a paste^board with a 
rolling-pin. It should be made very fine, and al- 
ways sif^edv 

All sorts of spice should be pounded in a mortar, 
tsxcept nutnneg, which it is better to grate. If spice is 
Wanted in large quantities, it may be ground in a milL 

The butter should always be fresh and very good* 
Wash it in cold water before you use it, and then 
make it up with your hands into hard lumps, squeeze 
ing the water well out. 

If the butter and sugar are to be stirred togeth- 
ef, always do that befoie the eggs are beaten, as 
(unless they are kept too warm) the butter and 
eugar will not be injured by standiug awhile. For 
stirring them^ nothing is so covenient as a rouud 
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hickory stick about a foot aud a half long, and 
somewhat flattened at one end. 

The eggs should not be beaten till after all the 
other ingredients are ready, as they will fall very 
soon. If the whites and yolks are to be beaten 
separately^ do the whites first, as they will stand 
longer. 

Ejs^gs should be beaten in a broad shallow pan, 
spreading wide at the top. Butter and sugar should 
be stirred in a deep pan with straight sides. 

Break every egg by itself, in a saucer, before 
you piU it into the pan, that in case there should be 
any bad ones, they may not spoil the others. 

Eggs are beaten most expeditiously with rods. 
A small quantity of white of egg may be beaten 
with a knife, or a three-pronged fork. 



There can be no positive rules as to the exact 
time of baking each article. Skill in baking is the 
result of practice, attention, and experience. Much, 
of course, depends on the state of the fire, and on 
the size of th« things to be baked, and something 
on the thickness of the pans or dishes. 

If you bake in a stove, put some bricks into the 
oven part to set the pans or plates on, and to tem* 
per the heat at the bottom. Large sheets of iroUi 
without sides, will be found very useful for small 
cakes, and to put under the pans or plates. 

Block-tin dishes, deep and with broad rims, are 
best fl>r baking pies. They should be/of the size 
and shape of a large soup-plate. 
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PUFF PASTE. 



Haifa pound and t«vo ounces of siAed flodr. 
Haifa pound of best fresh butter, washed. 
A little cold water. 



Tint will make puff-paste for two Puddinge, or for one toi^^-piaU 

Pie, or for four small Shells, 



Weigh half a pound and two ounces of flour, and 
sift it through a hair-sieve into a large deep dish. 
Take out about one fourth of the flour, and lay it 
aside on one corner of your paste-board, to roll and 
sprinkle with. 

Wash, in cold water, half a pound of the best 
fresh butter. Squeeze it hard with your hands, and 
make it up int) a round lump. Divide it in four 
equal parts ; lay them on one side of your paste- 
board, and have ready a glass of cold w ater. 

Cut one of the four pieces of butter into the 
pan of flour. Cut it as small as possible. Wei 
it gradually with a very little water (too much wa- 
ter will make it tough) and mix it well with (he 
point of a large case-knife. Do not touch it with 
your hands. When the dougli gets into a lump, 
sprinkle on the middle of the board some of the 
flour that you laid aside, and lay the dough upon it, 
turning it out of the pan with the knife. 

Rub the rolling pin with flour, and sprinkle a little 
on the lump of paste. Roll it out thin, quickly, 
and evenly, pressing on the rolling-pin very lightly* 
Then take the second of the four pieces of butter, 
and, with the point of your knife, stick it in little 
bits at equal distances all over the sheet of paste. 
Sprinkle on some flour, and fold up the dough. 
Flour the paste-board and rolling-pin again ;. throw 
a little flour on the paste and roll it out a second 
time. Stick the third piece of butter all over it in 
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little bi(s. Throw on some flour, fold np the paste, 
sprinkle a little more flour on the dough, and on 
the rolling-pin, and roll it out a third time, always 
pressing on it lightly. Stick it over with the fourth 
and last piece of butter. Throw on a little more 
flour, fold up the paste and then roll it out into a 
large round sheet. Cut off the sides, so as to 
make the sheet of a square form, and lay the slips 
of dough upon the square sheet. Fold it up with 
the small pieces of trimmings, in the inside. Score 
or notch it a little with the knife ; lay it on a plate 
and set it away in a cool place, hut not where it 
can freeze, as that will make it heavy. 

Having made the. paste, prepare and mix your 
podding or pie. When the mixture is finished, 
bring out your paste, flour the board and rolling- 
pin, and roll it out with a short quick stroke, and 
pressing the rolling-pin rather harder than while 
you were putting the butter in. Jf the paste rises 
ID blisters, it will be light, unless spoiled in baking. 

Then cut the sheet in half, fold up each piece 
and roll them out once more, separately, in round 
sheets the size of your plate. Press on rather 
harder, but not too hard. Roll the sheets thinnest 
in the middle and thickest at the edges. If intend- 
ed for puddings, lay them in buttered soup-plates, 
and trim them evenly round the edges. If the 
edges do not appear thick enough, you may take 
the trirnmir)gs, put them all together, roll them out, 
and having cut them into slips the breadth of the rim 
rf the plate, lay them all round to nmke the paste 
thicker at the edges, joining them nicely and even- 
ly, as every patch or crack will appear distinctly 
when baked. Notch the rim handsomely with a ' 

very sharp knife. Fill the dish with the mi^Eture »! 

of the pudding, and bake it in a moderate oven. ^ 
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The paste should be of a light brown colour. If 
the oven is too slow, it will be soft and clanrirny ; 
if too quick, it will not have time to rise as high 
as it ought to do. 

In making the best puff-paste, try to avoid using 
more flour to sprinkle atid roll with, than the small 
portion which you have laid aside lor that purpose 
at the beginning. If you nnake the dough too 
soft at first, by using too much watei, it will be 
sticky and require more flour, and will eventually 
be tough when baked. Do not put your bands 
to it, as their warmth will injure it. Use the tnife 
instead. Always roll them froni you ratl)er than to 
you, and press lightly on the rolling-pin, except 
at the last. 

It is diflicnlt to make puff-paste in the summer^ 
unless in a cellar, or very cool room, and on a 
marble table. The butter should, if possible, be 
washed the night before, and kept covered with 
ice till you use it next day. The water should 
have ice in it, and the' butter should be iced as it 
sets on the paste-board. After the paste is mixed, 
it should be put into a covered dish, and set in cold 
water till you aie ready to give it the last rolling. 

With all these precautions to prevent its being 
heavy, it will not rise as well, or be in any respect 
as good as in cold weather. 

The handsomest way of ornamenting the edge 
of a pie or pudding is to cut the rim in large square 
notches, and then fold over triangularly one corner 
of every notch. 

The best rolling-pins are those that are as thick at 
the two ends as in the middle, having a handle at 
each extremity. The handles should be rather long 
than short. 
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COMMON PASTS FOR PIES* 

A pound and a half of siAed flour. 

Three quarters of a pound of butter, washed. 



This will make one larf>;e pie, or two small ones. 



Sift the flour into a pan. Cut the butter into 
two equal parts. Cut one half of the butter into 
the flour, and cut it up as small as possible. Mix 
it well with the flour, wetting it gradually with a 
little cold Avater. 

Spread some flour on your paste-board, take the 
lump of paste out of the pan, flour your rolling- 
pin, and roll out the paste into a large sheet. 
Then stick it over with the remaining half of the 
butter in small pieces, and laid at equal distances. 
Throw on a little flour, fold up the sheet of paste, 
flour it slightly, and roll it out again. Then fold 
it up, and cut it in half or in four, according to the 
size of your pies. Roll it out into round sheets 
the size of your pie-plates, pressing rather harder 
on the rolling-pin. 

Butter your pie-plates, lay on your under crust, 
and trim the edge. Fill the dish with the ingredi- 
ents of which the pie is composed, and lay on the 
iid| in which you most prick some holes, or cut a 
small slit in the top. Crimp the edges with a 
sharp knife. 

Heap up the ingredients so ihat the pie will be 
highest in the middle. 

Some think it makes common paste more crisp 
sand light, to beat it hard on both sides with the 
rolling-pin, after you give it the first rolling, when 
4II the butter is in. 

Put no salt into paste. It tends to make it heavy. 
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miltCE PIES. 

T«^o poands of boited beef's heart, or firesb toague, or lean fresli 

beef — chopped when cold. 
Two pounds of beef suet, chopped ioe. 
Four pounds of pippin apples, chopped. 
Two poinds of raisins, stoned and chopped. 
Two pounds of currants, picked, washed, asd dried. 
Two pounds of powdered sugar. 
One quart of white wine. 
One quart of brandy. 
One wine-glass of rose-water. 
Two grated nutmegs. 
An ounce of cinnamon, ^ 

Half an ounce €>C cloves, > powdered. 
Half an ounce of mace, 3 

A tea-spoonful of salu 
Two large oranges. 
Haifa pound of citron cut in slips. 



Parboil a beef's heart, or a fresh tongue. After 
you have taken oS* the skin and fat, weigh two 
• pounds. When it is cold, chop it very fine. 
Take the inside of the suet ; weigh two pounds, 
and chop it as fine as possible. Mix the meat and 
suet together, adding the salt. Pare, core, and 
chop the apples,and then stone and chop the raisins. 
Having prepared the currants, add them to the 
other fruit, and mix the fruit with the meat and 
suet. Put in the sugar and spice, and the grated 
peel and juice of the oranges. Wet the whole 
with the rose water find liquor, and mix all well 
together. 

Do not put in the citron till you are filling the 
pies : tlien lay it on the top. 

Make the paste ; allowing for each pie half a 
pound of butter and three quarters of a pound of 
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sifted flour. Make it in the same manner as puff* 
paste, but it will not be quite so rich, htky a 
sheet of paste all over a soup-plate. Fill it with 
mince-meat, laying slips of citron on the top. Roll 
out a sheet of paste, for the lid of the pie. Put it 
on, and crimp the edges with a knife. Prick boles 
in the lid. 

Bake the' pies half an hour in a brisk oven. 

Keep your mince meat in a jar tightly covered. 
Set it in a dry, cool place, and occasionally add 
more brandv to it. 

Instead of the heart or tongue, you may, if you 
choose, use part of a round of fresh beef. 



OYSTER PIE. 

A hundred lar^e fiesfa oysters, or more if small. 

The yolks of six egrs boiled hard. 

A large slice of stale bread, grated. 

A tea-jipoonful of salt. 

A iable-spoonful of pepper. 

A table-spoooful of ioaixcd spice, nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon. 

Take a lar^e round dish, butter it, and spread a 
rich paste over the sides and round the edge, but 
not at the bottom. 

Salt oysters will not do for pies. They should 
be fresh, and as large and 6(ie as possible. 

Drain off part of the liquor from the oysters. 
Put them into a pan, and season them with pepper, 
salt and spice. Stir them well with the seasoning. 
Have ready the yolks of eggs, chopped fine, and the 
grated bread. Pour the oysters (with as much of 
their liquor as you please) into the dish that has the 
paste in it. Strew over them the chopped egg and 
grated bread. 
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Roll out the lid of the pie, and put it on, crimp- 
ing the edges handsomely. 

Take a small sheet of paste, cut it into a square 
and roll it up. Cut it with a sharp knife into the 
form of a double tulip. 

Make a slit in the centre of the apper crust, and 
stick the tulip into it. 

Cut out eight large leaves of paste, and lay xhem 
on the lid. 

Bake the pie in a quick oven. 

If you think the oysters will be too much done 
by baking them in the crust, you can substitute for 
them pieces of bread to keep up the lid of the pie. 

Put the oysters with their liquor and the season^ 
ing, chopped egg, grated bread, &c. into a pan. 
Cover them closely, and let them just come to a 
boil, taking them off the fire, and stirring them 
frequently. 

When the crust is baked, take the lid neatly off 
(loosening it round the edge with a knife) lake out 
the pieces of bread, and put in the oysters. Lay 
the lid on again very carefully. 

For oyster patties, the oysters may be prepared 
ID the same manner. 

They may be chopped if you choose. They 
must be put into small shells of puff-paste. 



OYSTER PATTIES. 



Make some rich-puff-paste, and bake it in very 
smnll tin patty pans. When cool, turn them out 
npon a large dish. 
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Stew some large fresh oysters wTth a few cloves, 
a little mace and nutmeg, some yolk of egg boiled 
hard and grated, a little butler, and as much of the 
oyster liquor as will cover them. When they 
have stewed a little while, take them out of the 
pan, and set tifem away to cooL When quite 
rold, lay two or three oysters ia each shell of puff- 
paste. 

FRUIT PIES. 

> 

Fruit pies for family use, are generally made 
with common paste, allowing three quarters of a 
pound of butter to a pound and a half of flour. 

Peaches and plums for pies, should be cut in 
half, and the stones taken out. Cherries also 
should be stoned, and red cherries only should 
he used for pies. 

Apples should be cut into very -thin sKces, »od 
are much improved by a little lemon peel. Sireet 
apples are not good for pies, as they are very in- 
sipid when baked, and seldom get thoroughly done. 
If green apples are used, they should first be stew- 
ed in as little water as possibfe, and made very 
sweet. 

Apples, stewed previous to baking, should not be 
done till they break, but only till they are .tender. 
They should then be drained in a colander, and 
chopped fine with a knife or the edge of a spoon. 

In making pies of juicy fruit, it is a good w^y to 
set a small tea-cup on the bottom crust, and lay the 
fruit all round it.* The juice wilt collect under 
the cup, and not run out at the edges or top of the 
pie. The fruit sbotild be mixed with a sufficient . 
quantity of sugar, and piled up in the middle, so as 
to make the pie highest in the centre. The up- 
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per crust should be pricked with a fork, or have a 
slit cut in the middle* The edges should be nic^ 
]y crimped with a knife. 

Dried peaches, dried apples, and eranberriea 
should be stewed with a very little water, and al- 
lowed to get quite cold before they are put inlo 
the pie. If stewed fruit is put in warm, it will 
make the paste heavy. 

If your pies are made in the form of shells, or 
without lids, the fruit should always be stewed 
first, or it will not be sufficiently done, as the shells 
(which should be of puff paste) must not bake so 
long as covered pies. 

Shells intended for sweetmeats, must be baked 
empty, and the fruit put into them before they go 
to table. 

Fruit pies with lids, should have loaf-sugar gra- 
ted over them. If they have been baked the day 
before, they should be warmed in the stove, or 
near the Gre, before they are sent to table, to soften 
the crust, and make them taste fresh. 

Raspberry and apple-pies are much improved 
by taking off the lid, and pouring in a little cream 
just before they go to table. Replace the lid 
very carefully. 

PIN E-APPI«E TART. 

One large pine-Apple, or two small ones. 
Half a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Half a pint of cream. 



Pare your pine-apple, cut it into small pieces, and 
leave out the core. Mix the pine-apple with the su- 
gar, and set it away in a covered dish till sufficient 
juice is drawn out to stew the fruit in. 
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Make and bake two shells of puff-paste in. soup'^ 
plates. 

Stew the pine-apple in the sugar and juice till 
quite soft ; then mash it to a marmalade with the 
back of a spoon, and set it away to cool. 

When the shells are baked and cool, mix the 
pine^apple with half a pint of cream, and Gil the 
shells with it. Grate loaf-sugar over the top. 

These tarts are very fine. 

. If your pine-apple is not of the largest size, one 
will not be sufficient for two t^^rts. 



PEACH TART. 

Take ripe juicy free-stone peaches, pare them, 
and cut them into small pieces ; of course leave 
out the stones, half of which must be cracked, and 
the kernels blanched and mixed with the peaches. 

' Mix in a sufficient quantity of sugar to make them 
very sweet, and set the peaches away till the sugar 
draws out the juice. Then stew them (without 
water) till quite soft. Take them out, mash them 
ivith the back of a spoon,and set them away to cool. 
Have ready some shells of fine pufF-paste, baked 
of a light brown. When cool, put the peaches into 
the shells ; having first mix^d the stewed fruit with 
some cream. Grate white sugar over them. 

You may substitute for the kernels a handful of 
fresh peach-leaves, stewed with the fruit and then 
taken out. The kernels or leaves will greatly im- 
prove the flavour of the peaches. 

' Peach-leaves may be kept fresh in water for two 
or three days.* 

* A few drops of EsseDCeof Bitter ^Imondf is an excellent substitute 
for peach kernels or peach leaves. 
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BfiEF-StEAfit P|£. 

Butter a iarge deep dish, and spread a sheet of 
paste all over the bottom, sides, and edge. 

Cut away from your beef-steak all the bone, fat, 
gristle, and skin. Cut the lean in small thin 
pieces, about as large, generally, as the palm of 
your hand. Beat the meal well with the rolling- 
pin^ to make it juicy and lender. If you put in 
the f»t, it will make the gravy too greasy and 
strong, as it cannot be skimmed. 

Put a layey. of meat over the bottom-crust of 
your dish, and season it to your taste, with pepper, 
salt, and, if you choose, a litile nutmeg* A small 
quantity of mushroom ketchup is an improvement ; 
so, also, ia a little minced onion. 

Have ready some cold boiled potatoes sliced thin. 
Spread over the meat, a layer of potatoes, and a 
small piece of butter; then another layer of meat, 
seasoned, and then a layer of potatoes, and so on 
till the dish is full and heaped up in the middle, 
having a layer of meat on the top. ^ Pour in a little 
water. 

Cover the pie with a sheet of paste, and trim the 
edges. Notch it handsomely with a knife ; and, 
if you choose, make a tulip' of paste, and stick it 
in the middle of the lid, and lay leaves of paste 
round it. 



Fresh oysters \^ill greatly improve a beef-steak 
pie. So also will mushrooms. 

Any meat pie may be made in a similar manner. 
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PLUM PUDDING. 

On« poniid of raisins, stoned and cat in half. 

One pound of currants, picked, washed, and dried. 

One pciand of beef suet, cbof^sed fine. 

One pound of fj^rated stale bread, or, half a pound of Hoar and 

half a pound of bread. 
Eijfht em. 
One pound of sugar. 
One glass of brandy. 
One pint of milk. 
One glass of wine. 
Two uutniegs, grated. 

One table-spoonful of mixed cinnamon and mace. 
One salt-spoonful of salt. 



You must prepare all your ingredients the day 
before (except beating the eggs) that in the niorn- 
ing you may have nothing to do but to mix them, 
as the pudding will require six hours to boil. 

Beat the eggs very light, then put to them half 
the milk and beat both together. Stir in gradual- 
ly the flour and grated bread. Next add the su- 
gar by degrees. Then the suet and fruit alter- 
nately. The fruit must be well sprinkled with flour, 
lest it sink to the bottom. Stir very bard. Then 
add the spice and liquor, and lastly the remainder 
of tJMi milk. Stir the whole mixture very well to- 
gether. If it is not thick enough, add a little more 
grated bread or flour. If there is too much bread 
or flour, the pudding will be hard and heavy. 

Dip your pudding-cloth into boiling water, shake 
it out and sprinkle it slightly with flour. Lay it in 
a pan, and pour the mixture into the cloth. Tie it 
up carefully, allowing room for the pudding to swell. 
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Boil it six hours, and tucn it carefully out of the 
cloth. 

Before you send it to table, have ready some 
blanched sweet almonds cut into slips, or some slips 
of ciiron, or both. Stick them all over the outside 
of the pudding. 

Eai it with wine, or. with a sauce made of draWn 
butter^ wjne and nutmeg. 

. The pudding will be improved if you add to the 
other ingredients, the grated rind of a large lemon 
or orange. 

LEMON PUDDING. 

One lempD, wiUi a smoolh thio rind. 

Three ef gs. 

A quarter p6und of iMwdered white togar. 

A quarter pound of fresh butter — washed. 

A tahle-spoonAii of white wine and brandy, mixed. 

A tea-spoonful of rose-water. 

Wl$« ounoii of sifted flour, and a quarter of a pound of fresh batter 

for the paste. 

Grate the yellow part of the rind of a small 
fresh lemon. Then cui the lemon in half, and 
squeeze the juice into the plate that contains the 
grated rind, carefully taking out all ffae seeds. Mix 
the juic^ and rind together. 

Put a quarter of a pound of'pdwtlered white su- 
gar into a deep earthen pan, and >^ut_iipLiait a 
quarter of a pound of ihe best (r&m butter. If 
the weather is very cold, set the pan n^ifir the fire, 
ibr a few, minutes, to soften the imttei^, but do not 
allow it to rAelt or it will belieavy. ^ Stir the butter 
and sugar together, with <« stick or wooden spoon, 
till it is (perfectly .light and of the consistence of 
eream. 

Put the eggs into ti shallow bread pan, and beat 
them with an •gg-beater or rods, till they are quite 
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smooth, and as thick as a boiled custard. Then 
stir the eggs, gradually, into the pan of butter and 
sugar. Add the liquor and rose-water by degrees, 
and then stir in, gradually, the juice and grated rind 
of the lemon. Stir the whole very hard after all 
the ingredients are in. 

Have ready a puff-paste made of five ounces of 
sifted flour, and a quarter of a pound of fresh but- 
ter. The paste must be made with as little water 
as possible. Rolf it out in a circular sheet, thin in 
the centre, and thicker towards the edges, and just 
large enough to cover the bottom, sides, and edges 
of a soup-plate. Butter the soup-plate very well, 
and lay the paste in it, making it neat and even 
round the broad edge of the plate. With a sharp 
knife, trim off the superfluous dough, and notch the 
edges. Put in the mixture with a spoon, and bake 
the pudding about half an hour, in a moderate oven. 
It should be baked of a very light brownl If tBe 
oven is too hot, the paste will not have time to rise 
well. If too cold, it will be clammy. When the 
pudding is cool, grate loaf sugar over it. 

Before using lemons for any purpose, always roll 
them awhile with your hand on a table. This will 
cause them to yield a larger quantity of juice. 

BAKED APPLB PUODING. 

One pint of stewed apples. 

Half a pint of cream, or two onncet of buUer. 

Quarter of a pound of powdered su^ar. 

One nutinefi^, grated. 

One table-spoonful of rose-w^er. . 

A tea-spoonful of grated lemon-peel. , 

Stew your apple in as little water as possible, 
and not long enough for the pieces to break and 
lose their shape. Put them into a colander to drain. 
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and masb tbem witli the back of a spoon. If 
stewed too long, and in too much water, they will 
lose their flavour. When cold, mix with them the 
nutmeg, rose-water, and lemon^peel, and, two 
ounces of sugar. Stir the other two ounces of su- 
gar, with the butter or creem, and then mix it 
gradually with the apple. 

Bake it in puff-paste, in a soup-dish, about half 
an hour in a moderate oven. 

Do not sugar the top. 



ORANGE P0DDING. 

One large orange, of a deep colour, and smooth thui rind. 

One lime. 

Qnarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 

Quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 

Three eggi' 

One table-spoonful of mixed wine and brandy. 

One tea-spoonful of rose water. 



Grate the yellow rind of the orange and lime, 
and squeeze the juice into a saucer or soup-plate, 
taking out all the seeds. 

Stir th^ butter and sugar to a cream. 

Beat the eggs as light as possible, and then stir 
them by degrees into the pan of butter and sugar. 
Add, gradually, the liquor and rose-water, and then 
by degrees, the orange and lime. Stir all well to- 
gether. 

Have ready a sheet of puff-paste made of five 
ounces of sifted flour, and a quarter of a pound of 
resh butter. Lay the paste in a buttered soup- 
plate. Trim and notch the edges, and then put in 
the mixture. Bake it about half an hour, in a mod- 
erate oven. Grate loaf-sugar over it, before yoii 
•end it to table. 
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COCOA-NUT PUDDING* 

A quarter of a pound of cocoa-nut, grated. 
A quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Three ounces and a half of fresh butter.. 
The whites only of six eggs. 
A tahie-spoonful of wine and brandy mixed. 
Haifa tea-«povnfui of rose-water. 



Break up a cocoa-nut, and take the thin brown 
skin carefully off, with a knife. Wash all the 
pieces in cold water, and then wipe them dry with 
a clean towel. Weigh a quarter of a pound of 
cocoa-nut, and grate it very fine, into a soup-plate. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream, and add 
the liquor and rose-water gradually to them. 

Beat the whites only, of six eggs, till they stand 
alone on the rods ; and then stir the beaten white 
of egg, gradually, into the butter and sugar. Af- 
terwards, sprinkle in, by degrees, the grated cocoa- 
nut, sthTing hard all the time. Then stir all very 
well at the last. 

Have ready a puff-[5aste, sufficient to cover the 
bottom, sides, and edges of a soup-plate. Put in 
the mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven, about 
half an hour. 

Grate loaf-sugar over it, when cool. 

BREAD PUDDING. 

Quarter of a pound of grated stale bread. 

One quart of milk, boil^ with two or three sticks of cinnamon, 

slightly broken. 
Eight eggs. 

Quarter of a pound of sugar. 
A little grated lemon-peel. 
Two ounces of butter. 

Boil the milk with the cinnamon, strain it, and 
set it away till quite cold. 
Mix the butter and sugar. 
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Grate as much crumb of stale bread as will 
weigh a quarter of a pound. Beat the eggs, and 
when the milk is cold, stir them into it in turn 
with the bread and sugar. Add the lemon-peel, 
and, if you choose, a table spoonful of rose-water. 

Bake it in a buttered dish, and grate nutmeg 
over it when done. Do not send it to table hot. 
Baked puddings should never be eaten till they 
have became cold, or at least cooL 



PUMPKUr PUDDING. 

Half a pound of stewed pumpkin. 

Three <%ffg8. 

Quarter of a pound of fresh batter, or a picil of cmau. 

Quarter of a pound of powdered white su; ar. 

Half a glass of wine and brandy mixed. 

Half a glass of rose-water. 

One tea-spoonful of mixed spice, nutmeg, mace and ctnoamott. 

Stew some pumpkin with as little water as pos- 
sible. Drain it in a colander, and press it till dry. 
When cold, weigh half a pound, and pass it 
through a sieve. Prepare the spice. Sdr logeth- 
er the sugar, and butter, or cream, till they are 
perfectly light. Add to them, gradually, the spice . 
and jiquor. 

Beat three eggs very light, and stir them into 
the butter and sugar alternately with the pumpkin. 

Cover a soup-plate with puff-paste, and put in 
the mixture. Bake it in a moderate oven about 
half an hour. 

Grate sugar over it when cool. 

Instead of the butter, you may boil a pint of 
milk or ci^am, and when cold, stir into it, in turn, 
the sugar, eggs, and pumpkin, 
c 
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GOOSEBERRY PUDDING. 

One piul of stewed ffooseberries, with all their jaice. 
Quarter of a pound of powdered sugar. 
Two ounces of fresh batter. 
Two ounces of grated bread. 
Three eggs. 



Stew the gooseberries till quke soft. When • 
they are cold, masli them 6ne with the back of a 
spoon, and stir into theni two ounces of sugar. 
Take two ounces n)ore of sugar, and stir it to a 
cream with two ounces of butter. 

Grate very fine as much stale bread as will 
weigh two ounces. 

Beat three eggs, and stir them into the butter and 
sugar, in turn with the gooseberries and bread. 

Lay puff-paste in a soup plate. Put in the mix- 
ture, and bake it half an hour. 

Do not grate sugar over it. 

SWEET POTATO PUDDING. 

A. quarter of a pound of boiled sweet potato. 

Three eggs. 

A quarter of a pound of powdered white sugar. 

A quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 

A glass of mixed wine and brandy. 

A glass of rose- water. 

A lea-spoouful of mixed spice, nutnieg, mace and cinnamon. 



Pound the spice, allowing a smaller proportion 
of mace than of nutmeg and cinnamon. 

Boil and peel some sweet potatoes, and when 
chey are cold, weigh a quarter of a pound. Masb 
the sweet potato very smooth, and rub it through a 
sieve. Stir the sugar and butter to a cream. 

Beat the eggs very light, and stir ihem into the 
butter and sugar, alternately with the sweet potato. 
Add by degrees the liquor, rose-water and spice. 
Stir all very hard together. 
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Spread puff*paste on a soup-plate. Put in the 
mixture, and, bake it about half an hour in a mod- 
erate oven. 

Grate sugar over it. 

BATTER PU0BING. 

Eight eggs. 

Ei^hl spoonfuls of sifted floor. 

One quart of milir. 

Ooe saU'Spoooful of salt. 

Stir the flour, gradually, into the milk, carefully 
dissolving all the lumps. Beat the eggs very light, 
and add them by degrees to the milk and flour. 
Put in the salt, and stir the whole well together. 

Take a very thick pudding-cloth. Dip it into 
boiling water, and flour it. Pour into it the mix- 
ture and tie it up, leaving room for it to swelL* 
Boil it hard, two hours, and keep it in the pot till 
it is time to send it to table. Serve it up with 
wine-sauce. 



A square cloth, which, when tied up, will make 
the pudding of a round form, is better than a bag. 

Apple Batter Pudding is made by pouring the 
batter over a dish of pippins, pared, cored, and 
sweetened, either whole or cut in pieces. Bake it, 
and eat it with butter and sugar. 



CHICKEN PUDDING. 

Cut up a pair of young chickens, and season 
them with pepper and salt and a little mace and 
nutmeg. Put them into a pot with two large spoon- 
fuls of butter, and water enough to cover them. 
Stew them gently; and when about halfcooked. 
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take them out and Sjet them away to cool. Pour off 
the gravy, and reserve it to be served up separately. 
In the mean time, make a batter as if for a 
pudding, of 8 spoonfuls of sifted flour stirred grad- 
ually into a quart of milk, eight eggs well beaten and 
added by degrees to the mixture,and a very little sah. 
Put a layer of chicken into the bottom of a deep dish, 
and pour over it some of the batter; then another 
layer of chicken, and then some more batter ; and 
so on till the dish is full, having a cover of batter at 
.the top. Bake it till it is brown. Then break an 
egg into the gravy which you have set away, give 
it a boil, and send it to table in a sauce-boat, to eat 
with the pudding. 



INDIAN PUDDING. 

A pound of heef-suet, chopped very fine. 

A pint ofmnlaiises. 

A pint Oi rich milk. 

Four efif^s. 

A iar^e tea-spoonful of powdered nutmeg and cinnamon. 

A little g^t«d or chipped lemon-peel. 

A quart of Indian meal. 

Warm the milk and molasses, and stir them 
together. Beat the eggs, and stir them gradually 
into the milk and molasses, in turn with the suet 
and indian meal. Add the spice and lemon-peel 
and stir all very hard together. Take care not to 
put too much indian meal, or the pudding will be 
heavy and solid. 

Dip the cloth into boiling water. Shake it out, 
and flour it slightly. Pour the mixture into it, and 
tie it up, leaving room for the pudding to swell. 

Boil it three hours. Serve it up hot, and eat it 
with sauce made of drawn butter, wine and nutmeg. 

When cold, it is very good cut in slices and fried. 
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RiCfi PUDDING. 

Quarter of a pound of rice. 

Quarter of a pound of butter. 

Quarter of a pound of sugar. 

One qoart of milk, or cream and milk. 

Six eg^f. 

One (ea'Spoonful of mixed ^ice, mace, nulm^ and cinnamon. 

A, wine-glass of rose-water. 



Wash the rice. Boil if till very soft. Drain it, 
and set it away to get cold. Put the butter and su- 
gar together itito a pan, and stir them till very light. 
Add to them the spice and rose-water. Beat the 
eggs very light, and stir them, gradually, into the 
rojlk. Then stir the eggs and milk into the butter 
and sugar, alternately with the rice. 

Bake it, and grate nutmeg over the top. 

Currants or raisins, floured, and stirred in at the 
last, will greatly improve it. 

It should be eaten cold, or quite cool. 

GROUND RICE PUDDINO. 

Take five table-spoonfuls of ground rice and 
boil il in a quart of new milk, with a grilled nut- 
meg or a tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon, stir- 
ring it all the time. When it has boiled, pour it into 
a pan and stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, 
and a quarter of a pound of powdered sugar, a nut- 
meg and half a pint of cream. Set it away to gel 
cold. Then beat eight eggs, on.itting the whites 
of four. Have ready half a pound of dried currants 
well cleaned, and sprinkled with flour; stir tbem 
into the mixture alternately with the beaten 
egg. Add a glass of rose-water, or a glass of 
mixed wine and brandy. . Butter a deep dish, put 
in the mixture, and bake it of a pale brown. Or 
you may bake it in saucers, 
c* 
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ALKfOXD PUDDING. 

Haifa pound of aweet almonds, which will be reduced to a quar- 
ter of a pound, when shelled and histnched. 
Two ounc<;s of blanched bitter almonds or peach-lcerne^. 
The whites only, of six^eg^gs. 
A quarter of a pound of butter. 
A quarter pound of powdered white sugar. 
A table-spoonful of mijccd brandy and wine. 
A wine-glass of rose-waler. 

Shell half a pound of sweet almonds, and pour 
scalding water over them, which will make the 
skins peel off. As thpy get cool, pour more boiling 
water, till the almonds are all blanched. Blanch 
also the bitter almonds. As you blanch the al- 
monds, throw them into a bowl of cold water. Then 
take them out, one by one, wipe them dry in a 
c!em towel, and lay them on a plate. Foimd them, 
one. at a time, to a fine paste, in a marble mortar, 
adding, as you pound tbem, a few drops of rose* 
water to prevent their oiling. Pound the bitter and 
sweet almonds ahernately, that tliey may be well 
mixed. They must be made perfectly fine and 
.smooth, and are the better for being prepared the 
day before they are wanted for the pudding. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a creain, and add to 
it, gradually, the liquor. 

Beat the whites of six eggs lill they stand alone. 
Stir th^ almoiidjs ancl white of eggs, alternately, into> 
the butter and sugar } and then stir the whole well 
together. 

Have ready a puff-paste ^ sufiicrent for a soup^ 
plate. Butter the plate, lay on the paste, trim and 
|)otch it. Then put in the mixture. 

Bake it about half an hour in a moderate oven. 

Grate loaf-sugar over it. 
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* BOSTON PUimiN'G. 

M^e a good common- paste with a pound and a 
half * flour, atid three quarters of a pound of but- 
ter^* When you roll it out the last lime, cut off 
the edgeS) till you get the slieet of paste of an even 
square shape. 

Have ready some fruit sweetened to your taste. 
If cranberries, gooseberries, dried peaches, or dam- 
sons, they should be stewed, and made very sweet. 
If apples, they should be stewed in a very little 
w^ater, drained, and seasoned with nutmeg, rose- 
water and lemon. If currants, raspberries, or 
blackbei^ries, they should be mashed with su,gar, 
and put into the pudding raw. 

Spread the fruit very thick, all over the sheet of 
paste, (which must not be rolled out too thin.) 
When it is covered all over with the fruit, roll it 
up, and close the dough at both ends, and down 
the last side. Tie the pudding in a cloth and 
boil it three hours. 

Eat it with sugar. It must not be taken out of 
the pot till just before it is brought to table. 



MUTTERS. 

Seven eggs* ' 
Half a piut of milk. 
^ One 89lt-spoonful of salt. 

Sufficient flour to make a thick batter. 

Beat the eggs well and stir them gradually into 
the milk. Add the salt, and stir in flour enough to 
make a thick batter. 

* Or three quarters' of a pound of beef suet, chopped very fine. 
Mix the suet at once with tne flour, knead it with cold walor into a 
stiff dou|^h, and then roll it out into a large thin sheet. Fold it np 
wdrolluagafai. 
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Fry them in lard, and serve tbenn (ULhot- 
Etti them with'*win'e and sus:ar. ^' 



\^e and sugai 



Fritters are improvei) by stirring in a labIe-|fpon- 
ful of yeast, and allowing them an houi* to^ise. 

These are excellent with the addition of cold 
stewed apple, stirred into the mixture, in which 
case use less flour. 



Oyster Fritle/s are nriade by puttiog a large oys- 
ter into the middle of each fritter,' while frying. 
They are very fine. 



A CHEESE-CAKC. 

Foar eggs. 

Half a pint of milk. 

Quarter of a pound of butter. 

Quarter of a pound of powdered sugar. 

Two ounces of grated bread. 

Table-spoonful of mixed brandy and wine. 

Tea-spoonful of rose-water. 

Tea-spooofol of mace^ cinnamon, and nutmegi mixed, 

Quarter of a pound of currants. 
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Pick the currants very clean. Wash them 
through a colander, wipe them in a towel, and 
then dry them on a dish before the fire. 

When dry, take out a few to scatter over the 
top of the cheesecake, lay them aside, and sprinkle 
the remainder of the currants with the fiour. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream. Grate the 
bread, and prepare the spice. Beat the eggs 
very light. 

Boil the milk. When it comes to a boil, add to 
it half the beaten egg, and boil both together till it be- 
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comes a curd, stirring it frequently with a knife. 
Then throw the grated bread on the curd, arid stir 
aU together. Then take the milk, egg, and bread 
off the fire, and stir it, gradually, into the butter 
and sugar. Next, stir in the remaining half of 
the egg. 

Add, by degrees, the liquor and spice. 

Lastly^'stir in, gradually, the currants. 

Have ready a puff-paste, which should be made 
before you prepare the chee3ecake^ as the mixture 
will become heavy by standing. Before you put 
it into the oven, scatter the remainder of the cur* 
rants over the top. 

Bake it half an hour in rather a quick oven. 

Do not sugar the top. 

You may bake it either in a soup-plate, or in 
two small tin patty-pans, which, for cheesecakes, 
should be of a square shape. If baked in square 
► patty-pans leave at each side a flap of paste in tho 

shnpe of a half-circle. Cut long slits in these flaps 
and turn them over, so that they will rest on the 
top of the mixture. 

You can, if you choose, add to the currants a 
few vniaiaB stoned, and cut in half. 



CUSTARDS AND CREAMS. 



PliAIN CUSTARDS. 

A qaart of rich milk. 

Eight eggs. 

A quarter of a poand of powdered sugar. 

A handful of peach-leavei, or half an ounce of peadt-kemels^ 

broken in pieces, or 8 drops of Essence of bitter almonds. 
A nutmeg. 



Boil the peach-leaves or kernels in the milk, and 
set it away to cool. When cold, strain out the 
leaves or kernels, and stir in the sugar. Beat the 
eggs very light, and stir them gradually into the 
milk when it is quite cold. Bake it in cups, or in 
a large white dish. 

When cool, grate nutmeg over the top. 

FINE CUSTARDS. 

A quart of milk or cream. 

The yolks, ouly, of sixteen eggs. 

Six ounces of powdered white sugar. 

Half an ounce of cinnamon, broken into small pieces. 

A large handful of peach-leaves, or half an ounce of peach* . 

kernels ok* bitter almonds, broken into pieces.* 
A tablo-spoonful of rose-water. 
A nutmesr. 



B9il in the milk the cinnamon, and the peach- 
leaves, or peach-kernels. When it has boiled, set 
it away to get cold. As soon as it is cold, strain it 
through a sieve, to clear it from the cinnamon, 
peach-leaves, he, and stir into it gradually, the 
sugar, spice, and rose-water. 

Beat the yolks of sixteen eggs very light, and 

* Or eight drops of Essence of Bitter Almonds, stirred in at the 
last. It may. be bad at the druggist's,, or perfumer's. Take care not 
to use toe much of it. 
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Stir them by degrees into th« milk, which must be 
quite cold or the eggs will make it curdle. Put 
the custards into cups, and set them in a baking 
pan, halt filled with water. When baked, grate 
some nutmeg over each, and ice them. KTake the 
icing, of the whites of eight eggs, a large tea-spoon- 
ful of powdered loaf sugar, and six drops of es- 
sence of lemon, beaten all together till it stands 
alone. Pile up some of the icing on the top of 
each custard, heaping it high. Put a spot of red 
nonpareils on the middle of the pile of icing. 

If the weather be damp, or the eggs not new- 
laid, more than eight whites will be required for 
the icing. 

RICE CUSTARDS!. 

Half a pound of rice. 

Half a pound of raisins or currants. 

Eif^ht yolks of eggs or six whol<; ^oB*\ 

Six ounces of powdered sugar. 

A quart of rich milk. , 

A handful of peach-leaves> or half an ounce of peach-kernels, 

broken in pieces, or eight drops of essence of bitter almonds. 
Half an ounce of cinnamon, broken in pieces. 

Boil the rice with tire raisins or currants, which 
must first be floured. ^Butter some cups or a 
mould, and when the rice is quite soft, drain it, and 
put it into them. Set it away to get cold. 

Beat the eggs well. Boil the milk with the 
cinnamon and peach-leaves, or kernels. As soon 
as it has come to a boil, take it off and strain it 
through a sieve. Then set it again on the fire, stir 
into it, alternately, the egg and sugar, taking it off 
frequently and stirring it hard, lest it become a 
curd.. Take care not to boil it too long, or it will 
b^ lumpy and lose its flavour. When done, set it 
away to cool. Turn out the rice from the cups or 
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mould, into a deep dish. Pour some of the boiled 
custard over it, and send up the remainder of the 
custard in a sauce-boat» 

You may, if you choose, ornament the lumps 
of rice, (after the custard is poured round them) 
by making a stiff froth of white of egg (beaten till 
it stands alone) and a few drops of essence of lem* 
6n, with a very little powdered loaf-sugar. Heap 
the froth on the top of each lump of rice. 

COLD CUSTARDS. 

A quart of new mitk, and a half pini of cream, mixed. 

A quarter of a pound of powdered white sdgar. 

A lar<re glass of white wine, in which an inch of washed reonet 

has been soaked. 
A nutmeg. 

Mix together the milk, cream, and sugar. Stir 
the wine into it, and pour the mixture into your 
custard-cups. Set them in a warm place near the 
fire, till they become a firm curd. Then set them 
oi} ice, or in. a very cold place. Grate nutmeg 
over theip. 

ALMOND CUSTARD. 

One pint of cream. 
One pint of rich miik. 
Half a pound of shelled sweet almonds. 
Two ounces of shelled hitter almonds 
Four table-spoonfuls of rose-water. 
A quarter oi a pound of white sugar. 
The yolks of eight eggs. 
A little oil of lemon. 



Blanch the almonds and pound them to a paste, 
mixing the rose-water gradually with them. Pow- 
der the sugar, and beat ihe yolk of egg till very 
Ught. Mix the cceam and milk together, and stir 
into it gradually the sugar, the pounded almonds. 
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and tbe beaten yolk of egg. Then stir the whole 
very hard. ^Put the mixture into a skiUet or sauce- 
pan, and set it in a heated stove, or on a charcoal 
furnace. Stir it one way till it becomes thick, but 
take it off rbe 6re before it has been fong enough to 
curdle. Set it aWay to get cold. Take half the 
whites of tiie eggs, and beat them to a stiff froth, 
adding a little powdered sugar, and a few dro|is of 
oil of lemon (the htler in proportion to its strength.) 
Put the custard into a glass dish or bowl, and heap 
the frothed white of egg upon it. You may oraa^ 
ment the top with nonpareils or sugar-sand. 

Or you may put it into small cups, piling somt^ 
froth on each. 



CURDS AND WHST. 

Take a small piece of rennet about two inches 
square. Wush it very clean in cold water, to get • 
all the salt off, and wipe it dry. Put it into a tea- 
cup* and pour on it just enough of lukewarm wa- 
ter to cover it. Let it set all night, or for several 
hours. Then take out the rennet^ and stir the wa- 
ter in which it was soaked, into a quart of warm 
milk, which should be in a broad dish. / 

Set the milk in a warm place, lil( it becomes a 
firm curd. As soon as the curd is completely 
made, set it in a cool place, or on ice (if in SHrnmert ~ 
for two or three hours before you want to use it. 

Eat it with wine, sugar, and nutmeg. 

The whey, drained from the curd, is an excel«^ 
lent drink for invalids. ' 

When perfectly well made, it always looki 
greenish. ^ 

D 
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ATRIFiiE. 

^ l|niirt*«rrf«ain« 

M Quarter of a pound of loaf-tuf^w, powdered, JJ"^ 

^IkBfiipiftttif while wine,/ ., ^-^ 

-iBaifaifilKof brandy, ^ »ft»xed. 

*9lig&t ina<ciiroOn8. or more if you cho(tep. 

tl^ourlmAll sponcre rakes or Napirt bisrwu 

^M'oMiHce* of biaorhcHi sweet almonds, (.ounded Iff ft liraitaib 

^One ouiice of i Unched bitter aiiiionds or peach-kernels.* 

Wbrjoicewtd grated peel of two lemons. 

4AtiuTmefr. grated. 

M gta^t ofau^au. 

iA pint ^ricfa baked enstard, made of the joUii of eggs. 

Pound the sweet and bitter almonds to a smooth 
pAStQy adding a little rose-water as you pound thein. 

Grate the yellow peels of the lemons, and 
tqueezelhe juice into a saucer. . 

Break the spungc^ cake and maccaroons into 
•mall pieces, mix them \Vith the almonds, and li\y 
*|hem in the bottom of a large glass bowl.. Grate 
i nutmeg over them, and the jtiice and peel of the 
lemons. Add the wine and brandy, and let the 
<fnixture remain untouched, till the cakes are dis* 
•dived in the liquor.- Then stir it a little. 

Mix the cream and sugar with a glass of noyau, 
tndbeat it with a whisk or rods^ till it stands alone. 

As the froth rises, take it off with a spoon, atid 
lay itoo a sieve (with a large dish under it) to 
-drain. 'The cream, that drains into the dish, must 
4be ,potired back 'into the pan with the rest, and 
Aeaten over again. When the creaxn is finished, 
set i-; in a cool place. 

When the custard is cold, pour it into the glass 

kowl u|ion;tl>e dissolved cakes, Sic. and when th^ 

cream is teady, fill up the bowl whh it, heaping 

it high fin .tl^e middle. You may ornament it with 

.4iionparei!s. 

* yott may aokstitiite Ihr the ahoeods a kalf-teatpoonfiil of Eaienee pf Bit* 
tsr Almoads. 
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Ifyou choose, you can put in, between the cus- 
tard and the frotlied cream, a layer of fruit, jfllj^ 
or small fruit preserved. 



i / 



< WHIPT CREAJII. 
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A qnart ofcTPam. 
Th« whiles of four Pfifgw. 
Half n pint of white wine. 
A quarier praitui of |>owHered loaf-sttii^ar. 

Twelve (Iroptt of stron<[rei«seitce of loiiioa,or two lemoBi cat 1o tM#* 
slices, or the juice of a large temoM. «• 



Mix. together, in a broad pan, all (he ingredienti| 
** unless you use slices of lemon, and then tiiey must 

be laid at intervals among the frotli, as you^ heap 
h in (he bowl. 

With a whisk or rods, beat the cream to • 
strong froth. Have beside your pan a sieve (boC^ 
torn upwards) wirli a large dish under it. As th# 
I . froth ris^s, take it lightly off witli a spoon, and la|^ 

k on tlie sieve to drain. When the top of the 
sieve is fult,transfer thti froth to a lar^e giass'or chinit' 
bowl. Continue to do this till the howl is full^ 

The cream which has dropped through tho^siev^ 
into the dish, must be poured into the pdn^. anA 
beaten over again. When all the cream is con^ 
verted into froth, pile it up tu the bowl, matckig i|| 
highest in the middle. 

If you choose, you may ornament it- willl fc4P 
and green nonpareils. 

Ifyou put it into glasses, Ihy a Ihtle jottjr'^iiivttl^ 
bottom of each glass, and pile the cream on it. 
Keep it in a cool place till yoti want to use ill 
It is best when made the day before. 
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ICE CREAMS. 

M Mart of rich cream, hoilfwf und set away liH cold. 

If air a pnund of i>i)wd«*reH loaf'itugRr. 

Tllrjutre of two lar^e letnoiiK.or a quart of stra wbHTrcfl or raflpherriM ; 
pr an ounce of bitter Aliiuiuds, htaiiched and ptMiiided in a iriort«r 
with rose •water; or a tea-qjoonfbl of ewence of bitter almonds. 

Put the cream into a broad pan. Then stir in 
the sugar by degrees, and when all is well mixed, 
«train it throug^h a sieve. 

Put it into a tin timt has a close cover, and set it 
in a tub. Fill the tub with ice broken into very 
•mall pieces, and strew among the ice a large 
quantity of salt, taking care that none of the salt 
gets into the cream. Scrape the cream down whb 
i spoon as it freezes niund the edges of the tin* 
While the creanri is freezing, stir in gradually the 
iemon-jnice, or the juice of a quart of n)ai»hed 
strawberries or raspberries. When it is all frozen, 
dip the tin in lukewarm water ; take out the cream, 
and fill your glasess ; but not till a few minutes be- 
fore you want to use it, as it will very soon melt.* 

You may heighten the colour of the red fruit, 
ky a little cochineal. 

if you wish to have it in moulds, put the cream 
Mto them as soon as it has frozen in the tin. Set 
flhc moulds in a tub of ice and salt. Just befoio 
foti want to use the cr6am, take the moulds out 
#f the tub, wipe or wash the salt carefully from the 
outside, dip the moulds in lukewarm wafer, and 
hum out the cream. 

You may flavour a quart of ice-cream with two 
ounces of sweet almonds and one ounce of bitter 
idmonds, blanched and beaten in a mortar with a 
little rose-i^ater to a smooth paste. Stir in the al- 
monds grsK'vally while the cream is freezing. 

* Tee cneam w •mootlMMl and beat when ftosen twice c»Ter. That In, if taken 
«M of the freeser aa aovn aa cotagealed^ and then pot back afpun, and firoiea n 
iteond time. 
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ANOTHER lOB GRBA.M. 

A pint aim) a btlf ofrirh emifli. 

A quart and a balf>piirtoriiioming';f ohMu 

OiM» |M>und of loaf-Migar. 

Two eg|{i». 

Oii« ial>k-«poonful of flour* 

Two lemons ; 

Or a Vauilla Iteait^ nplit into nimill ptPCM \ 

Or iwo ouur«w of »w«*<*i alinoniis anil one ounee of bitirr atimMKlfk 

r»lanoh«fl and split into pieces } or a leatpoonful of ^OTseace of 

bitter abnondt. 
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Take half of the milk and put in the ingredient^ 
that is to flavour it^ eitlier the vanilla, the aknonds^ 
or the grated rind of the lemons. Boil it, 8tirrin(|;t 
in graduaUy the sugar. 

Having beaten the eggs urell, add to tHein twd: 
' tahle-spoonftils of colil milk, and pour them intta^ 
the boiliifg milk. Let them simmer two or three* 
minutes, stirring them all the time. Then take tti^ 
mixture oflTlhe Gre and strain it tlirouch book-mus^ 
Un into a pan. Add the cream and the remainrfef^ 
of the milk, and put the whole into the tin ffeesKerj; 
which must be set in a tub filled with ice, amonj^ 
which tnust be scattered a great deal of salU 

Squeeze the juice from the two lemons* and' stfli 
it into the cream, by degrees, while it is freezing* 

When it is all frozen, turn it out, first dipping 
the tin for a moment in warm water. 

If you wish to flavour it with strawberry or rnsp* 
berry juice, that, like the lemon-juice, must'be stir- 
red gradually in while the cream is freezing; 

In places where cream is not abundant^ tfalt re* 
ceipt (timugh inferior in richness) will be :f<2>u0# 
more economical than the preceding one. ' Iti% 
however, less easy and expeditious. 

It will be better if frozen twice over. 
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four raH* '• feet. 

A pint Mod a half of thick cream. 

Balf a pooad of loaf<«u^r, broken up. 

A glam of wine. 

A icla«8 of rose-water. 

A tea-Kpooiitui of mace, beaten and sifted. 

Ten drops of essence of bitter almonds. 



• Get four calfVfeet ; if passible some that have 
been scalded, and not skinned. Scrape and clean 
l(iem welly and boil ibem in three quarts of water 
till all the meat drops off the bone. Drain the 
Kquid through a colander or sieve, and skim it 
Well. Let it stand till next morning to congeal* 
Then clean it well from the sediment, and put it 
iplo a tin or bell-metal kettle. Stir into it, the 
cream, sugar, and mace. Boil it hard for 6ve 
minutes, stirring it several times. Then strain it 
through a linen cloth or napkin into a large bowl, 
end add the wine and rose-water, and essence of 
bitter almonds. 

Set it in a (!Ool place for tiiree or fotrr hours, 
etirring it very frequently with a spoon, to prevent 
Ibe cream from separating from the jelly. The 
more it is stirred the better. Stir it till it is cooL 
. Wash your moulds, wipe them dry, and then wet 
ihem'with cold water. When the i ancmange be- 
comes very thick, (that s, in three or four hours, if 
the weather is not too dnnip) put it into your moulds. 

When it has set in them till it is quite firm, loos- 
en it cere fully all round \\iih a knife, and turn it 
fut on glass or china plates. 

Ifxou wHsh to make it with almonds, take ao 
ounce of blanched bitter almonds, and two oinires 
of siveet. Beat them in a mortar to a fine pnstte, 
pieoring in occasionally a little rose-water* WheD 
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the mixture is ready ta boil) add tlie almonds to it 
gradually/ stirring them well in. Or you may stir 
them in, while it is cooling in The bowl. 

If it inclines to stick to the moulds, set them an 
instant in hot water, ft will then turn out easily* 

Ifydu choose to make it without calfs feet, 
you can substitute an ounce of the best and clear-* 
est isinglass (or, if in summer, an ounce and a quar- 
ter) boiled with the other ingredients. If made 
with isinglass, you must use two ounces of sweet, 
and an ounce of bitter almonds, with the addition 
of the grated rind of a large lemon, and a Inrge 
stick of cinnamon, broken up, a glass of wine, and 
half a glass of rose-water. 'I'hese ingredients must 
be all mixed together, with a qtiari of cream, and 
boiled hard for five minutes. The mixture must 
then be strained through a napkin, into a lar^e 
bowl. Set it in a cool place, and stir it frequently 
till nearly cold. It must then be put into the niouldsw 

You may substitute for the almnnds, half a gill 
of noyau, in which case, omit the wine. 

FliOATIKG ISLAND. 

A <|nart of rich rraain. 
A aimner uf a imiuik* of loaf-sug^ar. 
Hair fi pint ol' white wiue. 
A larx^ ripe leiiHiii. 
Hnit a pound of vpniiKc ralcn. 

A pint ofcttrram jelly» raspberry janii or Riarmclado of peach 
or quince. 

Put aside half a pint or more of the cream, and 
mix the remaining pint and a hall' with the wine and 
si.gar, squeezing in the juice of the lemon, or sub- 
stituting twelve drops of essence f>f lemon. Beat 
the mixture to a strong stiff froth, with rods or a 
silver fork. 
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Put the bair pint of unbeaten or liquid cream info 
a glass bowl. Ciit your spunge rake into rhin slireSy^ 
coverinsf eiicb witb a layer of jelly or marnielade, 
spread on very thick. Ptare a slice light ly on the 
liqfuid cream, and pile all the others upon it. Then 
heap up the frothed cream u|)on the cake and sweet- 
meats, so as to coyer them enci.*'ely. 

It will be improved, by laying in the bottom of 
the glass bowl the yellow rind of the lemon, pared 
thin. In helping it, let the lemon peel retnam in 
the bowl. 
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GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

t 

• / 

In making cf^kes it is particularly necessary 

that the eggs sbogid b<e weii beaten. Tbey are 

' not sufficiently li^^i^bt till the surface looks smooth 

and levd, and till tbey^et so thick as to be of the 

consistence of boiled custard. 

While of egg should alvvnys be beaten till it be- 
comes a heap of stiff froth, without any liquid at 
the bottom ; and till ijt haugs from the rods or fork 
without drop|>ing. 

Eggs become light soonest when new-rla id, and 
when beaten near the (ire^ or in warm dry weather. 

Butter and sugar should be stirred till it looks 
like thick cream, and till it stands iip in the pan« 

it «houM be ke))t cool. If too warm, it will 
make the cakes heavy. 

Large cakes sliould be baked tn tin or earllten 
pansj with straight sides, that are as nearly perpen- 
dicular as possible. They cut into handsomer sli- 
ces, and if they are to be iced, it will be fotmd very 
inconvenient to put on the ieing, if the cake slofics 
in towards the bottom. 

Before you ice a cake, dredf^e it all over with 
flour, and then wipe the flour off. This will ena- 
ble you to sfiread on the icing more evenly. 

It is best to spread on the icing thin at first. Then 
let it dry. When quite dry, put on another coat. 
To ice smoothly requires mucii practice and care* 
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Before you cut an iced cake, cut the icing by it- 
self with a small sharp penknife. The large knife 
with which you divide the cake, will crack and 
break the icing. 

Large Gingerbread, as it burns very easily, may 
be baked in an earthen- pair. So also may Black 
Cake or Pound Cake. Tin pans or moulds, with a 
hollow tube in the middle, are best for large cakes. 

If large cakes are baked in tin pans, the bottom 
and sides should be covered with sheets of paper, 
Hef^re^ the mixture is put in. The pa|>er must' be 
well butteredi 

SpDuse cakes, and Almond' cakes should be ba- 
ked in pans that are as thin as possibles 

If the cakes should get burnt^ scra|>e them with 
t'knifeor grater, as soon as they are cool. 

Always be cai^ful to butter your pans well/ 
Should the cakes stick, they cannot be got out 
without- breaking; 

F6r queen-eakes, be. tlie smalittins of a rounti 
m* ovalshope are most convenienti Fill them but 
little niore than halfi 

After the mixture is completed, set it in a cool 
place till all the cakes are baked. 

In rolling oufeake^ made- of dough, use as little 
ftbur as possible. Wlienyou lay them in the pans, 
d6 not place ihein too close together, lest they run 
i«to each other. 

When you are onttrng them out, dip the cutter 
frequently in flour, to prevent its slicking. 

If cakes are not properly baked, they will have 
heavy streaks through them, and the bottoms will 
be uneven and misshapen, 

it is always safest to have large onkfis done in a 
baker's oven. 
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AliHOlffD CASIB. 

Two (Minem of blanched hitter almonds/pMHMad'wryiM. 

Seven ouneet of flour, liAed ami dried* • 

I'ea euf^' 

One po4iBd of loaf-Mgar, powdered and iifled* 

A wiuegta»t of roae^waier. 

Take two ounces of sbelled bitt€r almonds or 
peach-kernels. Scald them in hot watei;, and as 
you peel th^m, throw them into a bowl of eold 
water, then wipe them dry, and pound them one by 
one in a mortar, till they are quite fine vnd smooth. 

Break ten e§gsv putting the yolks in one pan and 
the whites in another. Beat them Separately as 
light as posbible, ibe whites first, and then the yolks. 

Add the sugar, gradually, to the yolks, beating 
it in very hard. Then by degrees, beat in the 
almonds, and then add the rose-water. 

Stir half the whites of the eggs into the "yolks and 
sugar. Divide the flour into two equal parts, and 
stir in one half, slowly and lightly, till it bubbles on 
the top. Then the otherlialf of the white of egg, 
and then the remainder of the flour very lightly. 

Butter a large square tin pan, or one liiade of 
paste-board which will be better. Put in the mix- 
ture,, and set immediately into a quick oven, which 
roust be rather hotter at the bottom than at the top. 
Bake it according to the thickness. If you allow 
the oven to gel slack, the cake will be spoiled. 

Make an icing with the whites of three eggs, 
twenty-four tea- spoonfuls of loaf-sugnr, and eight 
drops of e ^sence of lemon. 

When the cake is cool, mark it in small squares 
with a knife. Cover it with icing, and ornaiiient it 
while wet, with nonpareils dropped or. in borders, 
round each square of the cake. When the icing is 
dry, cut the cake into ^^quares, cutting through the 
icing very carefully with a penkui.'e* Or you may 
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cut it in squares firsti wd then ice and ornameiit 
each square separately. 
£at It while fresh* 



POUND CAK£« 

On'e p«Hin() of flour sifted. 

One poaiid of white su^ar, powdered and sifted. 

One (hhiiuI of fresh biilter. 

'IVn egfts» 

Half a glass of wiiie. ^ 

Half a tulnta of Urawly, > mixed. 

Half a fslass of rose* water, j 

I'wflvv dropii of ess«uo<{ of lemon. 

A table-spoonful of uiixed mace and cinnamon. 

A uutmegj powdered. 



Pound the spice and sift it. There should be 
twice as much cinnamon as mace. Mix the cinna- 
mon, mace, and nutmeg together. 

Sift the flour into a broad pan, or wooden bowl. 
Sift the powdered sugar into a large deep pan, and 
cut the butter into it, in small pieces. If the ueath- 
er is very cold,, and th#^ butter hard, set the pan 
near the Are for a few minutes ; but if the butier 
is too warm, the cnke will be heavy. Stir the butter 
and sugar together, wiih a wooden stick, till they 
are very light, and white, and look like cream* 

Beat the eggs in a broad shallow pan with a 
wooden egg^ieater or whisk. They miist be beaten 
till they are thick and smooth, and of the consis- 
tence of boiled custard. 

Pour the liquor and rose-water, gradually, into 
the butter and sugar, stirring all the time. Add, by 
degrees, the essence of lemon and spice. 

Stir the egg and floUr alternately into the butter 
and sugar, a handful of flour, and about two spoon- 
ftds of the egg (which you nuist continue to beat all 
the time,) and when all is in, stir the whole mixure 
very hard, for near ten minutes. 
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Butter a Itrge tin pan, or a cake mould with an 
open tube rising from the middle. Put the mixture 
into ft as evenly as possible. Bake it in a mod- 
erate oven, for two, or three, or four hours, in pro-^ 
portion to its thickness, and to the heat oflhe fire. 

• When you think it is nearly doiae, thrust a twig or 
wooden skewer into it, down to the botlbm. If \he 
stick comes out clean and dry, the cake is ahnost 
baked. ^ When quite done, it will shrink from the 
sides of the pan, and cease makirfg a noise. • Then 
witlttraw the coals (if iaked in a dutch ovea),*take 
6ff the lid, and let the cake remain in the oven to 
cool gradually. 

You may ice ii^ither warm or cold. Before 
you put the icing on a largp cake, dredge the cake 
sA over with flour, ancf then wipe the flour oflF; this 
will make the icing stick on better — If you have 
sufficient tii»€, the appearance of the cake will 
be mucbr.im proved by icing it twice. Put on the 
first icing soon after the cake is taken out of the 
oven, and the second the next day when the first 
is perfectly dry. While the? last icing is wet, or* 
nament It with coloured sugar-sand or nonpareils, 

V 

qtTEEN CAKE, 

One pound of powiiered whit| sugar. 

One pound of fresh butter — wasMd. 

Fourteen ounces of sifted flour, being 2 ounccts less than a pound. 

Ten e^gs. 

One Wine-glass of wine^and brandy* mixed. 

A glass of rose-water, or twelve drops of essence of lemon. 

One tea-spoonful of mace and cinnamon, mixed. 

One nutmeg, beaten oc grated. 

Pound the spice to a fine powder, in a marble 
mortar, and sift it Veil. 

Put the sugar into a deep earthen pan, and cut 
the butter into it. Stir them together, till very light. 
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Beat the eggs in a broad shallow pan, till they 
are perfectiy smooth and thick. 

Stir into the butter and sugar a little of the beat- 
ea egg, and then a little flour, and so on alternate- 
Ijr, U litde egg and a little flour, till the whole is io ; 
continuing all the time to beat the eggs, and stir- 
ring the mixture very hard. Add by degrees, the 
spice, and then the liquor, a liule at a time. Final- 
ly, put in the rose-water, or essence of lemon. Stir 
the whole very hard at the last. 

Take about two dozen little tins, or more, if you 
have room for them in thl» oven. Rub them very 
weH with fresh butter. With a 3poon, put some of 
the mixture into each tin, but do not fill them to the 
top as the cakes will r!se high in baking. Balie 
them in a quick oven, about a quarter of an hour. 
When they are done, they will shrink a little from 
the sides of the tins. '' 

Before you fill your tins again, scrape them well 
with a knife, and wasl^or wipe them clean. 

If the cakes are scorched by too hot a fire, do 
notscrapeoflftbe burnt parts till ther have grown cold. 

Make an icing with the whites of three eggs, 
beaten till it stands alone, and 2A teaspoonfuls of the 
best loaf-sugar, powdered, and beaten gradually into 
the white of egg. Flavour it with a tea-spoonful of 
rose-water or 8 drops of essence of lemon, stirred 
in at the last. Spread it evenly with a broad knife, 
over the top of each queen-cake, ornamenting them, 
(while the icing is quite wet) with red and green 
nonpareils, or fine sugar-sand, dropped on, careful*, 
ly, with the thumb and finger. 

When the cakes are iced, set them in a warm 
place to dry ; but not too near the fire, as that 
will cause the icing to crack, it is best to ice them 
twice over, spreading it very thin the first time. 
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Tou may colour icing of a fine pmk, by mixins; 
with it a few drops of liquid cochineal, which is 
prepared by boiling very slowly in an earthen or 
china vessel twenty grains of cochineal powder, 
twenty grains of cream-of-tartar, and twenty grains of 
powdered alum, all dissolved in a gill of soft water, 
|ind boiled till reduced to one half. Strain it and 
cork it up in a small phial. Pink icing should be 
ornamented with white nonpareils. 

In buying essence or oil of lemon, endeavour to 
get that which is white, it being much the strongest 
and best. When it looks greenish, it is generally 
very weak, so that when used, a. double or treble 
quantity is necessary. 

SPONGE CAKE. 

Twelve eggt. 

Ten ounces of lifted floor, dried aear the ire. 

A pound of loaf'Migar, powdered and sifted. 

Twelve drops of essence of lemoo. 

A grated nutmer. 

A tea-spoooftil of powdered cinnamon and maee, mixed. 

Beat the^ eggs as light as possible. Eggs for 
sponge or almond cakes require more beating than 
for any other purpose. Beat the sugar, by degrees, 
into the eggs. Beat very hard, and continue to 
beat some time after tiie sugar is all in. 

No sort of sugar but loaf will make light sponge- 
cake. Stir iu, gradually, the spice and essence of 
lemon. Then, by degrees, put in tl)e flour, a little 
at a time, stirring round the mixture very slowly 
with a knife. If the flour is stirred in too hard, tbe 
cake will be tough. It must be done lightly and 
gently, so that the top of the mixture will be cov- 
ered with bubbles. As soon as the flour is all in, 
begin to bake it, as setting will injure it. . 
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« 

Put it in small tins, well buttered, or in one large 
tin pan. The thinner the pans, the better for 
sponge-cake. Fit! the small tins about half full. 
Grate loaf-sugar over the top of each, before you set 
them in the o^n. 

Sponge-cake requires a very quick oven, pahic- 
ularly at the bottom. It should be baked as Ast aS 
possible, or it will be tough anci heavy, however 
light it may have been before it went into the oven. 
It 1s of all cakes the most liable to be spoiled in 
baking. When tiiken out of the tins, the j^akes 
should be spread on a sieve to cool. If bajijpd in 
one large cake, it should be ieed. 

A large oake of twelve eggs, should be bated at 
least an hour in a quick oven. ' 

For small cakes, ten minutes is generally suffi- 
cient. If they get very much out of shape in bak- 
ing, it is a sign that the oven is too slow. 

Some think that spiQnge-cakes and almond cakes 
are lighter, when the y&\ks and whites of the eggs 
are beaten in separate pans, and mixed gendy to- 
gether before the sugar is beaten into them. 

If done separately from the yolks, the whites 
should be beaten till they stand alone. * 

Sponge-cake is best the day it is baked. 

I^EW«Y£AR»S CAKE. 

Three poondfe of floor, sifted. 

A pouod and a half of powdered white sug^ar. • 

A pound of fresh butter. 

A pint of milk with a small teaspoonful of pearl-ash melted in it. 

. Having sifted the flour, spread the sugar on the 
pasle-board, a little at a time, and crush it to pow- 
der by rolling it with the rolling-pin. Then mix it 
with the flour. Cut up ia the flour the butter and 
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tnit it well by rubbtog it in with your bands. Add 
by degrees the milk. Then knead the dough very 
bard) till it no longer sticks to your hands. Cover 
it, set it away for an ' hour or two, and then 
knead it again in the same manner. Yod may re* 
peat the kneading several times. Then cut it into 
pieces, roll out each piece jnto a sheet half an inch 
thick. Cut it i^o large flat cakes witb a tin cutter. 
You nlay stamp each cake with a >|ooden print, by 
way of Of ntmenting the surface* 

Sprinkle with flour some large flat tin or iron 
pans, lay the cakes in thega and bake them of a pale 
brown, in an oven of equal heat throughout* 

These cakes require more and harder knejiding 
than any others, therefore it is best to hav^ them 
kneaded by a man, or a very strong woman. 

They are greatly improved by the addition of 
some carraway seeds worked into the dough. 

.BLACK, OR PLUM CAKfi. 

One pound of flour, sifted. 

One pound of fresh butter. 

One pound of powdered white sugar. 

Twelve egrs. 

Two pounds of best raisins. 

Two pounds of currants. 

Two fiblo'Spoonftils of mixei^ spice, mace and cianatnoB. 

Two nutmegs powdered. 

A larere glass of wine, ^ 

A large glass of brandy, > mixed together. 

A glass of roso'Water. j 

One pound of citron. 

Pick the currants very clean, and wash them, 
draining them through a colendar. Wipe them in 
a towel. Spread them out on a large dish, and set 
them near the fire, or in the hot sun, to dry, pla*- 
cing the dish in a slanting position* Having stoned 
the raisins, ctit them in half» and) when all are done. 
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sprinkle them well with sifted flour, to pre vent 
their sinking to the bottom of the cake. When the 
currants are dry, sprinkle thimalso with flour. 

Pound the spice, allowing twice as much qfena' 
mon as mace. Sift it, ^d mix the mace, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon together. Mix also the liquor and 
rose-water in at umbler or cup. ' Cut the citron into 
slips. Sift the flour into a broad di)sh. Sift the su- 
gar into a deep earthen pan, and cut the butter inter 
it. Warm it near the*^ 6re^ if the weathet is too? 
cold for it to mix easily. Stir the butter and sn^ 
gar to a cream. * ^ 

Beai f lie' eggs as light as possible. Stir tbem 
into the butter and sits;af, alternately with the flour/ 
Stir very hard. Add gratkrally the spice and 
liquor. Stir the raisins and cui'rants ahernately 
into the mixture, taking care that they are well 
floured. Stir the whole as hard aa possible, for ten 
minutes after the ingredients stt^ in. 

Cover the bottom fetid sides of a lar^e tin or 
earthen pan, with sheets of* white pape^ well butter-^ 
ed, and put into it some of th^ mixture. Then 
spread on it some of the citron, which must not be 
cut too small. Next put a layer of the mixture, 
and then a layer of citron, and so on till i^ is all in, 
having a layer of the mixture at the top. • 

This cake is always best baked in a baker*9 
oven, and will require four or five hours, in propor- 
tion to its thickness. 

After this cake is done, it will be the' better for 
withdrawing the fire (if baked in an iron oven), and 
letting it stay in the oven all night, or till it gets 
quite cold. 

Ice it next day. 

This cake will keep much longer with a double 
quantity of liquor and spice. 
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VtUBNCK AIiMOnil CJJKB. - ■ 

Six ouDcn or ibelled iwMI alnonds. 

Three ouncei of ihelled bluer almDRili, or padch-ken>elt> 

Tbrra ouocei lifled Bour, dried near the fire. 

Oh pcwad of powderml loiif-ni^r. *. 

Twelve dropsof esjeuce ofleroOB. 

Blanch ilie almonds, by scatding them ia hot 
water. Put them into a bowl of cold water, Add 
wipe thein dry, when you take them out. Pound 
them, one at a time, in a mortar, till they are per- 
fectly smooth. Mix the sweet and bitter almonds 
together. Prepare them, if possible, the day be- 
fore the cake is made. While pounding the al- 
monds, pour in occasionally a lit^e rose-watev. It 
makes them much lighter. 

pBl th« whites ftnd yolks of the eggs into sepa- 
rate pans. Beat the whites till tiiey stand alone, 
»nd llwn the y(Jlts till they are very thick. 

Put the sug^r, gradually, to (he yolks, heating it 
in very hanT, . Add, by degrees, the almonds, still 
beating very hard. Then put in the essence of 
lemon. Nex_i, beat in, gradually, the whites of 
the eggs, continuing to beat for some time after 
they are all in, Lastly, stir in the flour, as slowly 
and lightly as |)0SHh^. '. , 

Bufier I ' ''' " : the cake 

in, and ha n hour or 

mor« accoi 

The ovi :icr at the 

top, than a 

When d. 

Ice It, ai 

These i laked in ft 

turban-sliR] ils put on 

in spots or 

This cab 
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■ 

A pound of almonds^ in the shells (if the shells 
are soft and thin,) mil generally, yield half a pound 
when shelled. Hard, thick-shelled almonds, sel** 
dom yield much more than a quarter of a pounds 
and should therefore never be bought for cakes or 
puddings. 

Bitter almonds and peach-kernels can always be 
purchased with the shells off. 

Families should always save their peacb-kernels, 
as they can be used in cakes, puddings and custards* 

HACAIlOONS« 

Haifa pound of shelled sweet almonds. 

A quarter pound of shelled bitter ahnonds^ 

The whites of three eggs. 

Twentjr-foor iMVe tea-spoonfuli of powdered loaf-sugar* 

A wine-f(las8 or rose-water. 

A largeitea-spoonful of mixed spice;nutinegy mace and ciaiiamon^ 

Blanch and pound your almonds, beat them very 
smooth, and mix the sweet and bitter together } 
do them, if you can, the day before you make the 
maccaroons. Pound and sift your spice. Beat 
the whites of three eggs tilt they stand alone ; add 
to them, very gradually, the powdered sugar, a 
spoonful at a time ; beat it in very hard, and putin^ 
by degrees, the rose-water and spice. Then stir 
in, gradually, the almonds. The mixture must be 
like a soft doiigh ; if too tbick, it will be heavy } if 
too thin, it will run out of shape. If you find your 
almonds not sufficient, prepare a few more, and stir 
them in. When it is all well mixed and stirred, 
put some fiour into the palm of your, hand, and ta- 
king up a lump of the mixture with a knife, roll it on 
your hand with the flour into a small round ball ; 

* In pooodin^ almonds, if^ou cannot procure rose-water for them, 
cold plain water may be wbstitaled, but it it bjr ae uMaos so 8;oad. 
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have ready an iron or tin pan, buttered, and lay the 
macaroons in it, as you make them up. Place 
them about two inches apart, in case of their 
spreading. Bake them about eight or ten minutes 
in a moderate oven ; they should be baked of a pale 
brown colour. If too much bakdd, they will lose 
their flavour ; if too little, they will be heavy. 
Let the top of the oven be hotter than the bottom. 
They should rise high in the middle, and crack on 
the surface. You may, if you choose, put a larger 
proportion of spice. 

Cocoa-nut cakes may be made in a similar man- 
ner, substituting for the pounded alnronds half a 
pound of finely grated cocoa-nut. They mu^t be 
made into small round balls with a little flour laid 
on the palm of the hand, and baked a few minutes. 
They are very fine. * 

APEES. 

A pound of floar, sifted. 

Half a pound of butter. 

Haifa ^lassof wine, aod a table-spoonibl of roae-^tiet, misnd. 

Half a pound of^wdered white sugar. 

A nutmeg, grated. 

A tea-spoonful of beaten cinnamon and mace. 

Three table-spoonfuUof carrawaj seeds. 

Sift the flour into a broad pan, and cut up the 
butter in it. Add the carraways, sugar, and spice, 
and pour in the liquor by degrees, mixing it well 
with a knife ; add enough of cold Avater to make it 
a stiff dough. Spread some flour on your pnete* 
board, take out the dongh, and knead it v^ry well 
with your hands. Cut it into small pieces, and 
knead each separately, then put them ail together, 
and knead the whole in one lump. Roll it out in a 
sheet about a quarter of an inch thick. Cut it out 
in round cakes, with the edge of a tumbler, or a tin 
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of that size. Butter an iron pan, and lay the cakes 
in it, not too close together. Bake them a few 
minutes in a moderate oven, till they are very 
slightly coloured, but not brown. If too much 
baked, they will entirely lose their flavour. Do 
not roll them out too thin. 

The ^top of the oven should be hotter than the 
bottom, or the cakes will lose their shape. 



KISSES. 

One pound of best loaf-sagar, powdered and sifUd. 

The whites of foar ttgg*. 

Twelve drops of essence of lemon. 

A tea<cup of carrant jell/. 

Beat the whites«<of four eggs till they stand alone. 
Then beat in, gradually, the sugar, a tea-spoonful 
at a time. Add the essence of lemon, and beat 
the whole very hard. 

Lay a wet sheet of paper on the bottom of a 
square tin pan. Drop on it, at equal distances, a 
small tea-spoonful of stiff currant jelly. It is b^- 
ter to put a little of the beaten white of egg and 
sugar at first under the currant jelly. With a 
large spoon, pile some of the beaten white of egg 
and sugar on each lump of jelly, so as to cover it 
entirely. Drop on the mixture as evenly as pos- 
sible, so as to make the kisses of a round smooth 
shape. 

Set them in a cool oven, and as soon as they 
are coloured, ^hey are done. Then take them out 
and place them two bottoms together. Lay them 
lightly on a sieve, and dry them in a cool oven, 
till the two bottoms stick fast together, so as. to 
form one ball or oval. 
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RUSK. 



Quarter of a poond of sugar. 

Quarter of a pound of fresh butter. 

Ooe pound of flour, sifted. 

One egg. • 

Three wine-glasses of milk. 

A wine-glass and. a half of best yeast. 

A table-spoonful of rose-water. 

A tea-spooniul of powdered cinnamon. 



Sift your flour into a pan. Cut up the butter in 
the milk, and warm them a little, so as to soften the 
butter, but not to melt it entirely. Beat your egg ; 
pour the milk and butter into your pan of flour, then 
the egg, then the rose-water and spice, and lastly 
the yeast. Stir all well together with a knife. 

Spread Idme flour on your pasteboard : lay the 
dough on it, and knead it well. . Then divide it into 
small pieces of an equal size, and knead each piece 
into a little thick round cake. Butter an iron pan, 
lay the cakes in it, and set them in a warm place to 
rise. Prick the fops with a fork. When they are 
quite light, bake them in a moderate oven. 

Rusk should be eaten fresh. 



JU3IBIiE9. 

Three eggs. 

Half pouml of fiour, sifted. 

Half pound of butter. 

Half pound of powdered loaf sugar. 

One table-spoonful of rose-water. 

One nutmeg, grated. 

One tea-spoonful of mixed mace and cinnamon. 

Stir the sugar and butter to a cream. Beat the 
«ggs very light. Throw them, all at once, into the 
pan of flour. Put in at once the butter and sugar, 
and then add the spice and rose-water. If you have 
no rose-water, substitute six or sevQn drops of 
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Strong essence of lemon, or more if the essence i9 
weak. Stir 4be whole very hard, with a knife. 

Spread some flour on your paste-board, and 
flour your hands well. Take up with your knife, 
a portion of the dough, and 4ay it on the board. 
Roll it lightly with your hands, into long thin rolls, 
which must be cut into equal lengths, curled up 
into rings, and laid gently into an iron or tin pan, 
buttered, not too close to each other, as they 
spread in baking. Bake them in a quick oven 
about five minutes, and grate loaf-sugar over 
them when cool. 

The top of the oven may be nearly red hot, 
otherwise the jumbles will run into each other, and 
become flat and shapeless: » 



NEW-YOBK CUP CAKE. 

Four eggs. 

Foar cups of aifled flour. 

Three cups of powdered white sugar. 

One cup of butter. 

One cup of rich milk. 

One glass of white wine. 

A grated nutmeg. 

A tea-spoonful of cinnamon, beaten. 

A small tea-spoonful of pearl-ash. 

The cups shmtld hold about half a pint. 

Warm the milk and cut up the butter in it, keep* 
ing it by the fire. till the butter is melted. Prepare 
the spice, and sift the flour. Beat the eggs very 
light, and stir them into the milk in turn with the 
flour. Add the spice, and wine, and lastly the pearl- 
ash, having melted it in a little vinegar. Stir all 
very hard. 

Butter some small tins, fill them half-full with the 
mixture, and bake them in a moderate oven of equal 
heat throughout. 
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SPANISH BUNS. 

Four tggs. 

Three quarters of a pound of flour, rifted. 

Half pound of powdered wbite sug^ar. 

Two and half wine-glasses of rich milk. 

Six ounces of fresh butter. 

One and half wine*glass of besi yeast fresb firom the brewer. 

One table-spoonful of rose*water. 

One grated nutmeg. 

One lai^e tea-spoooful of powdered mace and cinnamon. 

Sift half a pound of flour into a broad pan, and 
sift a quarter of a pound, separately, into a deep 
plate, and set it aside. Put the milk into a soup- 
plate, cut up the butter, and set it on the stove or 
near the 6re to warm, but do qot let it get too hot. 
When the butter is very soft, stir it all through the 
milk with a knife, and set it away to cool. Beat 
the eggs very light, and mix the milk and butter 
with them, all at once ; then pour all into the pan 
of flour. Put in the spice and the rose-water, or, 
if you prefer it, eight drops of essence of lemon. 
Add the yeast, of which an increased quantity will 
be necessary, if it is not very strong and fresh. 
Stir the whole very hard, with a knife. Add the 
sugar gradually. If the sugar is not stirred in 
slowly, a little at a time, the buns will be heavy. 
Then, by degrees, sprinkle in the remaining quar- 
ter of a pound of flour. Stir all well together ; 
butter a square iron pan, and put in the mixture. 
Cover it with a cloth, and set it near the 6re to 
rise. It will probably not be light in less than 
five hours. When it is risen very high, and is cov- 
ered with bubbles, bake it in a moderate oven, 
about a quarter of an hour or more in proportion 
to its thickness. 

When it is quite cool, cut it in squares, and 
grate loaf-sugar over them. This quantity will 
make twelve or fifteen buns. 
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They are best the day they are baked. 

You may, if you choose, bake tbem separately, 
in small square tins, adding to the batter half a 
pound of currants or chopped raisins, well floured, 
and stirred in at the last. 



In making buns, stir the yeast well before you put 
it in, having 6rst poured oflfthe beer or thin part from 
the top. If your yeast is not good, do not attempt 
to make buns with it, as they will never be light. 

Buns may be made in a plainer way, with the 
following ingredients, mixed in the above manner. 

Haifa pound of flour, tifted into a pan. 

A quarter of a pound of flour, sifted into a plale, and set aitde to 

sprinkle in at the last. 
Three egga, well beaten. 
A quarter of a pound of powdered sugar. 
Hiree wine-glasses of milk. 
A wine-glass and a half of the best yeast. 
A large tea*spoonful of powdered cinnamon. 
A quarter of a pound of butter, cut up; and warmed in the milk. 

All buns should be eaten quite fresh. 



INDIAN POUND CAKC. 

Eight eggs. 

One pint of powdered sugar. 

One pint of indian meal, sifted, and half pint of wh^at flour. 

Half pound of butter. 

One nutmeg ^^ted — and a teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

A glass of mixed wine and brandj. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a cream. Beat the 
eggs very light. Stir the meal and eggs, alternate- 
ly, into the butter and sugar. Add the spice and 
liquor. Stir all well. Butter a tin pan, put in the 
mixture, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

This cake should be eaten while fresh. 
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GINGER CUP CAKE. 

Five efgs. 

Two lai^e tea-cups full of mol asset. 

The same of brown sug^ar, rolled fine. 

The same of fresh batter. 

One cup of rich milk. 

Five cups of flour, sifted. 

Half a cup of powdered allspice and cloves. 

Half a cnp of ginrer. 

A half tea-spoooful of pearlash melted in vinegar. 

Cut up the butter in the molasses, and warm 
them till the butter is melted. When cold, stir in 
the milk and sugar. Beat the eggs very light, and 
add them to the mixture, in turn with the flour. 
Stir in the ginger and other spice, and lastly the 
pearl-ash. If the ginger is not strong (it loses its 
strength by keeping) add a larger or even a double 
quantity. You can judge by tasting the mixture* 

Butter some Httle tins, and rather more than half 
fill them with the mixture. Bake them in a moder- 
ate oven, as gingerbread burns more easily than 
any other cake. 

LOAF CAKE. 

Two pounds of sifted flour, setting aside half a pound to sprinkle 

in at the last. 
One pound of fresh butter. ' 

One pound of powdered sugar. 
Four eggs. 

One pound of raisins, stoned and cut in half. 
One pound of currants, washed and dried. 
Haifa pint of milk. 
Haifa glass of wine. 
Haifa glass of brandy. 

A table-spoonful of mixed spice, mace, nutmeg and cinnamon. 
Haifa pint of the best brewer's yeast ; or more, if tbeyeaslis not 

very strong. 

Cut up the butter in the milk, and warm it till 
the butter is quite soft ; then stir it together, and 
set it away to cool. It must not be made too warm. 
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After you have beaten the eggs, mix them with the 
butter and milk, and stir the whole into the pan of 
flour. Add the spice and liquor, and stir in the 
sugar gradually. Having poured off ihe thin part 
from the top, stir the yeast, and pour it into the roiz* 
ture. Then sprinkle in the remainder of the flour. 

Have ready the fruit, which must Le well flour- 
ed : stir it gradually into the mixture. Butter a 
large tin pan, and put the cake into it. Cover it, 
and set it in a warm place for 5 or 6 hours to rise. 
When quite light, bake it in a moderate. oven. 

This cake is best the day it is baked. 



GINGERBREAD NUTS. 

Two pounds and a half of flour, sifted. 
One pound <^ fresh butler. 
One quart of molasses. 

Two ounces of ganger, or mere, if it is not Tery strong. 
Twelve dozen grains of allspice,'^ 
Six dozen cloves, > powdered and sifted. 

Half an ounce of cinnamon, ) 

A half tea-spoonful of pearl-ash or sal seratus; dissolved in a little 
vinegar. 



Cut up the butter in the flour, and mix it with 
the ginger and other spice. Wet the whole with the 
mo]asses,and stir all well together with a knife. Then 
add the dissolved pearl-ash or sal asratus. 

Throw some flour on your paste-board, take the 
dough (a large handful at a time) and knead it in 
separate cakes. Then put all together, and knead 
it very bard for a long time, in one large lump. 
Cut the Itimp in half, roll it out in two even sheets^ 
about half an inch thick, and cut it out in little 
cakes, with a very small tin, about the size of a 
cent. Lay them in buttered pans, and bake them 
in a moderate oven, taking care they do not scorch, 



As gingerbread is more liable to burn thanrany 
other cake. 

The oven should be hottest at the top. 

You may, if you choose, shape the gingerbread 
tiuts, by putting flour in your hand, taking a very 
small piece of the dough, and rolling it into a little 
round balL 

If the molasses is thin, or the weather warmi 
they will require additional fiour. 

Gingerbread nuts are best when a week oId» 



MILK BISCUITS. 

Two pounds of ilour, sifted. 
Half & pound of butter. 

Two *fgg9» 

Six wine-glasses of milk. 

Two wine-glasses of the best bifewer^s yeast, or three of goiMl 
home-made yeast. 



Cut the butter into the milk, and warm it slightly 
on the top of the stove, or near the fire. Sift the 
flour into a pan, and pour the milk and butter into 
It Beat the eggs, and pour them iti also. Lastly 
the yeast. Mix all well together with a knife. 

Plour your paste-board, put the lump of dough 
on it, and knead it very hard. Then cut the dough 
in small pieces, and knead them into round ball^. 
Stick the tops of them with a fork. 

Lay them in buttered pans and set them to rise. 
They will probably be light in an hour. When 
they are quite light, put them in a moderate oven 
and bake them. 



They are best when quite fresh. 
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BCTTBR BISCUITS* 

Half a pound df butter. 
Two poands of floor, sifted. 
Half a pint of milk, or cold water* 
A salt-spoonful of salt. 



Cut up the butter in the flour, and put the salt to 
h. Wet it to a dtifT dough with the milk or water* 
Mix it well with a knife. 

Throw some flour on the paste-board, take the 
dough out of the pan, and knead it very well. 

Roll it out iato a large thick sheet, and beat it 
veryhard, on both sides, with the rolling-pin. Beat 
it a long time, for it is beating biscuits that makes 
them crisp. If not well beaten, they will be hard 
and tough. 

Put it out with a tin or cup into small round thick 
cakes. Beat each cake or biscuit on both sides. 
Prick them with a fork, and bake them of a light 
brown. 



SUGAR BISCUITS. 

Three pounds of flour, sifted. 

One pound of butter. 

A pound and a half of powdered sogar. 

Half a pint of milk. 

Two table-spoonfuls of brandy. 

A small tea-spoonful of penrl-ash, dissolved in warm watef^ 

Four tahle-spoonftils of carraway seeds. 

Cut the butter into the flour. Add the sugar 
and carraway seeds. Pour in the brandy, and 
then the milk. Lastly, put in the pearl-ash. Stir 
all well with a knife, and mix it thoroughly, till it 
becomes a lump of dough. 

Flour your paste- board, and lay the dough on 
it. Knead it very well. Divide it into eight or ten 
piecesi and knead each piece separately. Thea 
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put them all together, and knead them very well 
ID one lump. 

Cut the dough in half, and roll it out into sheets, 
about hair an inch thick. Beat the sheets of dough 
very hard, on both sides, with the roiling-pin. 
Cut them out into round cakes with the edge of a 
tumbler. * Butter iron pans, and lay the cakes in 
them. Bake them of a very pale brown, if done 
too much, they will lose their taste. 

Let the oven be hotter at the top than at bottom. 

These cakes kept in a stone jar, closely covered 
from the air^ will continue perfectly good for seve- 
ral months. 



LAFAYETTE GtNOERBRSAD. 

Frtre eggs. 

Half a pound of brown tugar. 

Half a pound of fresh butter. 

A pint of molasses. 

A pound and a half of flour. 

Four table-spoonfuls of giager. 

Two larg^e sticks of cinnamon, f 

Three dozen grains of allspice, > powdered and sifted^ 

Three dozen of cloves, 3 

The juice and srated peel of two large lemons, 

A little pearl»asn or sal ftratus. 

Stir the butter and sugar to a creanu Beat the 
eggs very well. Pour the molasses, at once, into 
the butter and sugar. Add the ginger and other 
spice, and stir all well together* 

Put in the egg and flour alternately, stirring all 
the time* Stir the whole very hard, and put in 
the lemon at the last. When the whole is mixed, 
stir it till very light. 

Butter an earthen pan, or a thick tin or iron one, 
and put the gingerbread into it. Bake it in a mod- 
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erate oven, un hour dr more^ according to ii§ 
thickness. Take care that it does not burn. 

Or you may bake it in small cakes, or little tins. 

Its lightness vritl be much inrproved by a smalt 
tea-spoonful of pearl-ash dissolved in a tea-spoon- 
ful of vinegar, and stirred lightly in at the last« If 
the pearl-ash is strong, half a tea-spoonful will be 
sufficient, or less even will do. It is better to stir 
the pearl-ash in, a little at a time, and you can tell 
by the taste of the mixture, when there is enough. 
Too much pearl-ash, will give it an unpleasant taste^ 

If you use pearl-ash, you mus^ omit the lemon, 
as its tatste will be entirely destroyed by the pearl- 
ash. You may substitute for the lemon, some 
raisins and currants, well floured to prevent their 
sinking. 

This is the finest of all gingerbread, but should 
not be kept long, as in a few days it becomes very 
hard and stale. It is best the day it is baked. 

COMMON GING£ltBREAD. 

A pint of molasses. 

One pound of fH^sh buttei'. 

Three pounds of flour, sifted. ' 

A pint of milk.- 

A small tea-spoonfnl of peafl-asfo, of less. 

A tea-cop full of gfinger, or more if it is ntA strong. 



Cut the butter into the flour« Add the ginger 
Having dissolved the pearUash in a little vine-* 
gar, stir it with the milk and molasses alternately 
into the other ingredients. Stir it very bard for a 
long time, till it is quhe light. Knead it a little. 

Put some flour on your paste-board, take out 
small portions of the dough, and make it with your 
hand into long rolls. Then curl up the rolls into 
round cakes, or twist two rolls together, or lay 
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them ID straight lengths or sticks side by side, and 
touching each other. Put them carefully into but- 
tered pans, and bake them in a moderate oven, not 
hot enough to burn them. If they should get 
scorched, scrape off with a knife, or grater, ali the 
burnt parts, before you put the cakes away. 

You can, if you choose, cut out the dough with 
tins, in the shape of hearts, circles, ovals, be. or 
you may bake it ali in one, and cut it in squares 
when cold. 



If the mixture appears to he too tinin^ add, grad- 
ually, a little more sifted flour. 



A DOVER CAKE. 

Half « pint of milk. 

A half tea-tpoonful of peail-ash, disiolved to a Jktle vinegac 

Qae pound of sifted flour. 

One pound of powdered whita Mgar. 

Half a pouod of butter. 

Six eggs. 

One glass of brandy. 

Half a glass of rose-water. 

One grated nutmeg. 

A lea-spoonful of puwderad cimuuBoa. 

Dissolve the pearl-ash in vinegar. Stir the su- 
gar and butter to a cream, and add to it gradual- 
ly the spice and liquor. Beat tt)« eggs very light, 
and stir them into the butter and sugar, alternately^ 
with the flour. Add, gradually, the miik^ and 
stir the whole very hard. 

Butter a large tin pan, and put in the mixture. 
Bake it two hours or more, in a moderate oven. 
If not thick, an hour or an hour and a half will be 
sufiicient. 

Wrap it in a thick cloth, and keep it from the 
air, and it will continue moist and fresh for two 
weeks* The pearl-ash will give it a dark colour. 
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It will be much improved by a pound ofraisins^ 
stoned and cut in half, and a pound of currants, 
well washed and dried. 

Flour the fruit well, and stir it in at the last. 



liADT CAKE. 

The whites odT^ of sixteen eegv* 

Three quarters of 8 pound of sifted flour. 

Haifa pound and two ounces of fresh butter. 

One pound of po^rdered white sugar. 

Three ounces of shelled bitter almonds, or peach kernels.* 

Two wine-glasses of rose-water. 

Blanch the almonds in scalding water. Pound 
them one at a time in a mortar ; pouring in, as yoit 
do them, the rose-water, (a few drops at a time) to 
moisten them, make them light, and prevent them 
from sinking in a lump to the bottom of the cake. 
— ^You must on no account use sweet almonds. — 
When they are all pounded to a smooth paste, cover 
them and set them away in a cold place. It is best 
to do them the day before they are wanted. 

Cut up the butter id the sugar, and stir them to- 
gether to a light cream. Then gradually stir in 
the pounded almonds. Take the whites only of 
sixteen eggs (you may use the yolks for custards, 
gingerbread, &c.) and beat them till they stand 
alone. Then stir them into a pan of butter and 
sugar, alternately with the sifted flour, a little at a 
time. Stir the whole mixture very bard, and then 
put it into a well-buttered tin pan, and set it im- 
mediately in the oven which must be previously 
prepared of a moderate heat. It will require 
rather more than two hours to bake, but you 

* If you cannot procure bitter almonds, you may subititate twelve 
drops or more of their essence, diluted with the rose-water. 
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cao try it by sticking down to the bottom of the cake 
a twig from a corn-broom. The time allotted to 
baking a cake must always be in proportion to its 
thickness. Take care not to let it burn. When 
you are certain that it is done, place it on an in- 
verted sieve, cover it lightly with a napkin, and let 
it cool gradually. When cold, ice it with white of 
egg and powdered loaf-sugar, flavoured with ten 
drops of oil of lemon, or with one drop of oil of roses. 
Do not cut it till next day. This cake is beautiful- 
ly white, and (if the receipt is strictly followed) will 
be found delicious. If put in a cool place and 
guarded from the air, it will ke^ep a week. 
It may be baked in little tins like queen-cake. 

CRtri^IiERS. 

Half a pound of butter. 

Three quarters of a pound of powdered white sugar. 

Six eg^, or seven it they are small. 

Two pounds of flour, sifted. 

A grated nutmeg. 

A tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. 

A table-spoonful or rose-water. 

Cut the butter into the flour, add the sugar and 
spice, and mix them well together. 

Beat the eggs, and pour them into the pan of 
flour, be. Add the rose water, and mix the. whole 
into a dough. If the eggs and rose-water are not 
found sufiicient to wet it, add a very little cold wa- 
ter. Mix the dough very well with a knife. 

Spread some flour on your paste-board, take the 
dough out of the pan, and knead it very well. Cut 
it into small pieces, and knead each separately. 
Put all the pieces together, and knead the whole in 
one lump. Roll it out into a large square sheet, 
about half an inch thick. Take a jagging-iron, or, 
f you have not one, a sharp knife ; run it along 
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the sheet, and cut the dough into long narrow slips. 
Twist them up in various forms. Have ready an 
iron pan with melted lard. Lay the crullers Ughtly 
in it, and fry them of a light brown, turning them 
with a knife and fork, so as not to break them, and 
taking care that both sides are equally done. 

When sufficiently fried, spread them on a large 
dish to cool, and grate loaf-sugar over them. 

Crullers, may be made in a plainer way, with the 
best brown sugar, rolled very fine,) and without 
spice or rose-water. 

They can be fried, or rather boiled, in a deep 
iron pot. They should be done in a large quantity 
of lard, and taken out with a skimmer that has holes 
in it, and held on the skimmer till the lard drains 
from them. If for family use, they can be made 
an inch thick. 

They will keep several days, and be as good as 
when fresh. 



INDIAN BATTER CAKES. 



I, >m\: 



A qaart of sifted Indian meal, 

A handful of wheat flour, sifted, ^ mixed. 

Three eggs, well beaten, 

2 table-spoonfuls of fresh brewer's yeast, or 4 of home-made jeast* 

A tea-spoonibi of salt. 

A quart of milk. 



Make the milk quite warm, and then put into it 
the yeast and salt, stirring them well. Beat the 
eggS) ^^^ stir them into the mixture. Then, grad- 
ually stir iji the flour and indian meal. 

Cover the batter, and set it to rise four or five 
hours. Or if the weather is cold, and you want 
the c^kes for breakfast, you may mix the batter late 
the night before. 
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Should you find it sour in the morning, dissolve 
a small tea-spoonful of })e9rl-ash in as much water- 
as will cover it, and stir it into the batter, letting it 
set afterwards at least half an hour. This will take 
off the acid. 

Grease your bakingnron, and pour on it a ladle-' 
full of the batter. When brown on one side, turn 
ihe cake on the other. 



Indian batter cakes may be made in a plain and 
expeditious way, by putting three pints of cold wa- 
ter or cold milk into a pan, and gradually sifting 
into it (stirring all the time) a quart of Indian 
meal mixed with half a pint of wheat-flour, and a 
;Small spoonful of salt. Stir it very hard, and it may 
be baked immediately, as it is not necessary to 
set it to rise. 

JELLT CAKJB. 

Stir together till very light, a pound of fresh 
butter and a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Brat twelve eggs very light, and stir them into the 
Iniller and sugar, alternately with a pound of sifted 
flow. Add a beaten nutmeg, and half a wine-glass 
of ro8e- water. Have ready a flat circular plate of 
tin, which must be laid on your griddle, or in the. 
oven of your stove, and well greased with butter. 
Pour on it a large ladle-full of the batter, and hake 
it as you would -a buck-wheat cake, taking care to 
have it of a good shape. It will not require turning* 
Bake as many of these cakes aa you want, laying 
each on a separate plate. Then spread jelly or 
marmalade all over the top of each cake, and lay 
another upon it. Spread that also with jelly, and 
so on till you have a f ile of five or six, looking like 
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one large thick cake. Trim the edge nicely with a 
penknife, and cover ihe top with powdered sugar# 
Or jou may ice it; putting on the nonpareils or 
sugar-sand in such a manner as to mark out the 
cake in triangular divisions. When it is tohe eaten. 
Cut it in three-cornered slices as you would a pie. 

WAFFLBS. 

Six cggpi. 

A pint of milk. 

A quarter of a pound of batter. 

A quarter of a pound of powdered white segar. 

A poun^. and a half of flour, sifted. 

A tea-spoonful of powdered cinnamon. ^ 

Warm the milk slightly. Cut up the butter in it 
and stir it a little. Beat the eggs well, and pour 
t|iem into the butter and milk. Sprinkle in half 
the flour, gradually. Sti^ in the sugar, by degrees, 
and add the spice. Stir in, gradually, the remain- 
der of the flour, so that it becomes a thick batter. 

Heat your wafl]e-iron ; then grease it well, and 
pour in some of the batter. Shut the iron tight, and 
bake the waffle on both sides, by turning the iron. 

As the waffles are baked, spread them out sepa- 
rately on a clean napkin. When enough are done 
for a plate-full, lay them on a plate in two piles, 
buttering them, and sprinkling each with beaten 
cinnamon. 

CBEAM CAKES. 

A quart of creain. 

Four (^S^« 

Sifted flour sufficient for a thick batter. 

A small tea*8poonful of pearl-ash, or a larger one of sa]«seratas« 

A small tea-spoonful of salt. 

Beat four eggs till very light, and stir them by 
degrees into a quart of cream. Add, gradually, 
enough of sifted flour to make a thick batter. Put 
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in the salt. Dissolve the pearl-ash in as much 
warm water as will cover it, and stir it in at the last. 

Bake the mixture in muffin-rings. Send the 
cakes to table quite hot. Pull them open, and but- 
ter them. 

For these cakes sour cream is better than sweet* 



DOUGH-NUTS. 

Three pounds of sifted flour. 

A pooud of powdered sugar. 

Three quarters of a pound of butter. 

Four epirg. 

Half a lare^e tea-cupful of best brewers yeast. 

A pint and a half of milk. 

A tea-spoonful of powdered cionamon. 

A fi^rated nutmeg. 

A table-spoonllil of rose-water. 

Cut up the butter in the flour. Add the sugar, 
spice, and rose-water. Beat the eggs very light, 
and pour them into the mixture. Add the yeast, 
(half a tea-cup or two wine-glasses full,) and then 
stir in the milk by degrees, so as to make it a soft 
dough. Cover it, and set it to rise. 

When (juite light, cut it into diamonds with a jag- 
ging-iron or a sharp knife, and fry them in lard. 
Grate loaf sugar over them when done. 



FLANNEL CAKES, OR CRUMPETS. 

Two pounds of flour, sif\ed. 

Four eg^gs. 

Three table-spoonfuls of the best brewer's yeast/or four and a 

half of home-made yeast. 
A pint of milk. 

Mix a tea-spoonful of salt with the flour, and set 
the pan before the fire. Then warm the milk, 
and stir into it the flour so as to make a stiff batter. 
Beat the eggs very light, and stir them intp the yeast. 
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Add the eggs and yeast to the batter, and beat all 
well together. If it is too stiff, add a little more 
warm milk. 

Cover the pan closely and set it to rise near the 
fire. Bake it, when qnhe light. 

Have your baking-iron hot. Grease it, and pour 
on a ladle-full of batter. Let it bake slowly, and 
when done on one side, turn it on the other. 

Butter the cakes, cut them across, and send theoi 
to table hot. 

RICE CAKfiS, FOR BREAKFAST. 

Put half a pound of rice in soak over night. Earlj 
in the morning boil it very soft, drain it from the 
w^ter, mix with it a quarter of a pound of but-** 
tor, and set it away to cool. When it is 
cold, stir it into a quart of milk. Beat six 
egji^s, and sift half a pint of flour. Stir the egg 
and flouralternately into the rice and milk. Hav- 
ing beaten the whole very well, bake it on the grid- 
dle in cakes about the size of a small dessert-plate. 
Butter them, and send ihem to table hot. 



SOFT MUFFINS. 

Five eggs. 

A quart of milk. 

Two ottiioes of batter. 

Two larg^e tahlenipoonfuls of brewer's yeast, or fimr of boi 

made yeast. 
Eoeugb of sifted flour to make a stiff baiter. 



Warm the milk and butter together. Beat tlie 
eggs very light and stir them into the milk and but- 
ter Then stir in the yeast, and lastly, suflicient 
flour to make a thick batter. 
' Cover the mixture, and set it to rise, in a wartD 
place, about three hours. 
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When it !s quite light, grease your baking-iron, 
tind your mdfSn rings. Set the rings on the iron, 
and pour the batter into them. Bake them a light 
brown. When you split them to put on the butter^ 
do not cut them with a knife, but pull them open 
with your hands. Cutting them while hot will 
make them heavy» 



Three pints of itour, sifted. 

Two tea-spooiifuls of salt. 

Four table-spoonfuls of the best brewer's yeast, or sii of bome^ 

made yeast. 
A pint of luke-warm water. 
Haifa pint more of warm wrater^ and a Httle more flour to mix 

in before the kneadiiig^. 



Mix the salt with the flour, and make a deep hole 
in the middle^ Stir the warm water into the yeast, 
end pour it into the hole in the flour. Stir it with 
a spoon just enough to make a thin batter, and 
sprinkle some flour over the top. Cover the pan, 
and set it in a warm place for several hours. 

When it is light, add half a pint more of luke- 
warm water $ and make it, with a little more flour, 
into a dough. Knead it very well for ten minutes. 
Then divide it into small pieces, and knead each 
separately. Make them into round cakes or rolls. 
Cover them, and set them to rise about an hour 
and a half. 

Bake them, and when done, let them remain in 
the oven, withont the lid, for about ten minutes. 

Bread made in this manner will be found very 
fine. 



SWEETMEATS AND JELLIES, 



dENEHAL DIHECTIONS. 

In preparing sugar far sweetmeats, let it be en- 
tirely dissolved) before you put it on the fire. If 
you dissolve it in water, allow about hM a pint of 
water to a pound of sugar. 

If you boil the sugar befdre you add the fruit to 
it^ it will be improved in clearness by passing it 
through a flannel bag. Skim ofi*the brown scum^ 
All the time tt is boiling. 

If sweetmeats are boiled too long, they lose their 
flavour and become of a dark colour. 

If boiled too short a time, they will not keep welh 

You may ascertain when jelly is done, by drop- 
ping a small spoonful into a glass of water. If 
it spreads and mixes with the water^ it requires 
more boiiling« If it sinks in a lump to the bottom^ 
k is sufliciently done« This trial must be made 
after the jelly is cold. 

Raspberry jelly requires more boiling than any 
other sort. Black currant jelly less. 

Keep your sweetmeats in glass jars, or in those 
of white queenVware. 

Always before you use it, dip your jelly-bag into 
warm water* If dry, it absorbs too much of the 
jelly. 
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GOOSEfiDRRY J£LLT. 

Cut the gooseberries in half, (they must be green) 
and put them into a jar closely covered. Set the jar 
in an oven, or pot filled with boiling urater. Keep 
ihe water boiling round the jar till the gooseberries 
«ire soft^ take them out^ mash them with a spoon, 
«nd put them into a jelly bag to drain. When all 
the juice is squee2ed out, measure it, and to a pint 
of juice, allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Put the 
juice and sugar into th« preserving kettle, and boil 
them twenty minutes, "skimming carefully. Put 
the jetty warm into your glasses. Tie thern up with 
brandy paper. 

Cranberry jelly is made in the same ma«ner> 

CALF'S^FEETT J^ELLIT* 

^i^ht calffl fee%. 

Three quarts of water. 

One pint «f white wine« 

l^onr iemons. 

The whites of six efrgs. 

An ounce of cinnamon. 

A pound of loaf sugar bfok«n iiAo hmi)>s^ 



Endeavour to procure calfVfeet, that have 
be^ri nicely scalded, but not skinned, as the skin 
being left on, nriakes the jelly much firmer. 

The <J«y before you want to use the jelly, bojl 
the eight calf's-feet in three quarts- of water, till 
the meat drops from the bone. When sufficiently 
Aone^ put it into a cullender or sieve, and let the 
liqiitd dtajn from the m^at, into a broad pan or 
dish. Skim off the fat. Lei the jelly stand till 
next day, and then carefully scrape off the sedi- 
ment from the bottom. It will be a firm jelly, if 
loo much water has not been used, aad if it has v 
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bdiled long enough. If it is not firm at first, it wiff 
not become so afterwards when boiled with the 
other ingredients. There should on no account be 
more than three quarts of water. 

Early next morning, put the jelly into a tin ket" 
tie) or covered tin pan ; set it on the fire, and rnelt 
it a little. Take it off, and season it with the cio-* 
uamon slightly broken, a pint of wine, four lemons 
cut in thin slices, and a pound of Ipstf-sugar, 
bi'oken up/ 

If you wish it high-coloured, mid two table-' 
spoonfuls of French brandy. xVIix ail well to- 
gether. Beat, slightly, the whites of six eggs 
(saving the egg-shell) and stir the whites into the 
jelly* Break up the egg-shells into very small 
pieces, and throw them in also. Stir the whole 
very well together. 

Set it on the fire, and boil it hard five minutes, 
but do not stir it, as that will prevent its cleat'^ 
ing. Have re:tdy a large white fiannel bag, the 
top wide, and the bottom tapering to a point.* 

Tie the bag to the backs of two chairs,or to the legs 
of a table, and set a white dish or a noould under it. 

After the jelly has boiled five minutes, pour it 
hot into the bag, and let it drip through into the 
dish. Do not squeeze the bag, as that will make 
the jelly dull and cl9udy. • 

If it is not clear the first time it passes through 
the bag, empty out all the ingredients, wash the 
bag, suspend it again, put another white dish un*' 
der it, pour the jelly back into the bag, and le( it 
drip through again. Repeat this six or eight times, 
or till it is clear, putting a clean dish under it 
every time, if it does not drip freely, move the 
bag into a warmer place. 

* Dip it iolo wara water. 
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When the jeHy has all dripped through the bag, 
and is clear, set it in a cool place to congeal. It 
will sometimes congeal immediately, and sometimes 
not for several hours, particularly if the weather is 
warm and damp. If the weather is very cold you 
must take care not to let it freeze. When it is 
quite firm, which perhaps it will not be till even- 
ing, fill your glasses with it, piling it up very high. 
If you make it in a mould, }ou must either set the 
mould under the bag while it is dripping, or pour 
it from the dish into the mould while it is li<|nid. 
When it is perfectly congealed, dip the mould for 
an instant in boiling water to loosen the jelly. 
Turn it out on a glass dish. 

This quantity of ingredients will make a quart of 
jelly when finished. In cool weather it may be 
made a day or two before it is wanted. 

You may increase the seasoning, (that is, the 
wine, lemon, and cinnamon,) according to your 
taste, but less than the above proportion wilt not be 
sufficient to flavour the jelly. 

Ice jelly is made in the same manner, only not 
so stiff. Four calfs-feet will be sufficient. Freeze 
it as you would ice-cream, and serve it up in glasses. 

APPLE JELLT. 

Take the best pippin, or bell-flower apples. No 
others will make good jelly. Pare, core, and 
quarter them, f^ay them in a preserving ket- 
tle, and put to them as much water only, as will 
cover tliem, and as much lemon-peel as you choose. 
Boil them till they are soft, but not till they break. 
Drain off the water through a colander, and mash 
the apples with the back of a spoon. Put them 
into a jelly bag, set a deep dish or pan under it, and 
squeeze out the juice. 
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To every pint of juice, allow a pound of loaf- 
sugar, broken up, and the juice of two lemons* 
Put the apple-juice, the sugar, and the lernon-juice, 
into the preserving kettle. Boil it twenty min- 
utes, skimming it well. Take it immediately from 
the kettle, and pour it warm into your glasses, but 
toot so hot as to break them. When cold, cover 
each glass with white paper dipped in brandy, and 
tie it down tight with another paper. Keep them 
ki a cool place. 

This jelly is very fine, when made of the Scarlet 
or Siberian Crab Apple, and a large proportion of 
lemon juice. 

Quince Jelly is made in the same manner, but do 
not pare the quinces. Quarter them only. 



RED CURRANT JELLY. 

Wash your currants, drain them, and pick them 
from tlie stalks. Mash them with the back of a 
spoon. Put them into a jelly-bag, and squeeze it tQt 
all the juice is pressed out. Dip your bag first Id 
warm water. 

To every pint of juice, allow a pound of the best 
loaf-sugar. Put the juice and the sugar into your 
kettle, and boil them twenty minutes, skimming all 
the while. Pour it warm into your glasses, and when 
cold, tie it up with brandy paper. Jellies should 
never be allowed to get cold in the kettle. If boiled 
loo long, they will lose their flavour, and become 
of a dark colonr. 



Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, and Grape 
Jelly may be made in the same manner, and with 
the same proportion of loaf-sugar.. 
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BLACK CURRANT JifiLLT. 

Pick the currants from the stalks, wash and drain 
them. Mash them soft with a spoon, put thenn into 
a bag, and squeeze out the juice, 'i o each pint of 
juice, allow three quarters of a pound of loaf-sugar. 
Put the juice and sugar into a preserving kettle^ 
and boil them about ten minujtes, skimming them 
well. Take, it immediately out of the kettle. Put 
it warm into your glasses. Tie It up with brandy 
paper. 

The juice of black currants is so very thick, that 
it requires less sugar and less boiling than any 
other jelly. 

GRAPJB JELLT. 

Pick the grapes from the stems, wash and drain 
them. Mash them with a spoon. Put them into the 
preserving kettle, and cover them closely with a 
large plate. Boil them ten minutes. Then pour 
tbem into your jelly bag, and squeeze out the juice. 

Allow a pint of juice to a pound of sugar. Put 
the sugar and juice into your kettle, and boil tbem 
twenty minutes, skimming them well. 

Fill your glasses while the jelly is warm, and tie 
ihem up with brandy papers. 

PEACH JELLY. 

Wipe the wool off your peaches, (which should 
be free-stones and not too ripe) and cut theni into 
quarters. Crack the stones, and break the kernels 
small. 

Put the peaches and the kernels into a covered 
tar, set them in boiling water, and let tbem boil till 
jhey are soft. 
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Strain tbem through a jelly-bag, till all the juice 
is squeezed out. Allow a pound of loaf-sugar to 
a pint of juice. Put the sugar and juice into a 
preserving kettle, and boil them twenty minutes, 
skimming carefully. 

Put the jelly warm into your glasses, and when 
cold, tie them up with brandy paper. 

Plum, and green-gage jelly may be made in the 
same manner, with the kernels, which greatly im- 
prove the flavour. 



RASFQERRY JAM. 

Allow a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit. 
Mash the raspberries and put them with the sugar 
into your preserving-ksttle. Boil it slowly for an 
hour, skimming it well. Tie it up with brandy 
paper. 

All Jams are made in the same manner. 



PRESERVED QUINCES. 

Pare and core your quinces, carefully taking out 
the parts that are knotty and defective. Cut them 
into quarters, or into round slices. Put them into 
a preserving kettle, and cover them with the par- 
ings and a very little water. Lay a large plate 
over them to keep in the steam, and boil them till 
they are tender. 

Take out the quinces, and strain the liquor 
through a bag. To every pint of liquor, allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar. Boil the juice and sugar to- 
gether, about ten minutes, skimming it well. Then 
put in the quinces, and boil them gently twenty 
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minutes, till they are soft enough for a straw to pierce 
them. Wiien the sugar seems to have com- 
pletely penetrated them, take them out, put tbent 
in a glass jar, and pour tlie juice over them warm. 
Tie ihem up, when cold, with brandy paper. 

In preserving fruit that is boiled fiist witliout the sa-> 
gar, it is generally better (after the Grst boiling) to lei 
it stand till next day before you put the sugar to it. 

PRESERVED PIPPENS. 

Pare and core some of the largest and finest pip- 
pins. Put them in your preserving kettle,* with 
some lemon-peel and all the apple-parings. Add 
a very little water, and caver them closely. Boil 
them till they ar^ tender, taking care they do not 
burn. Take out the apples, and spread ihem on a 
large dish to cool. Pour the liquor into a bag, and 
strain it well. Put it into your kettle with a pound 
of loaf-sugar to each pint of juice, and add lemon 
juice to your laste. Boil it five minutes, skimming 
it well. Then put in the whole apples, and boil 
them slowly half an hour, or till they are quite soft 
and clear. Try them with a straw. Put them with 
the juice, into your jars, and when quite cold, tie 
them up with brandy paper. 

Preserved apples are only intended for present 
use, as they will not keep long. 

Pears may be done in the same way, either 
whole or cut in half. They may be flavoured eith- 
er with lemon or cinnamon, or both. The pears 
for preserving should be green. 

* The use of hra» or b^ll-metiil Miles i^ now almost entin4f 
eiKMH*.'M>ded Ky ih« enamelkd kHili^sof iron lined with china, caltaa 
presu^rviiii; kettles ; brasd aiiH bell-metal hnv'mf^ always been oljfc- 
tiouable on account of tbe verdig^ris that collects in tbem. 
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Take tl)e largest and 6nest free-stone peacheSf 
before they are too ripe. Pare them, and cut 
them in halves or in quarters. Crack the stones, 
und take out the kernels, and break them in pieces* 
Put the peaches, with the parings and kernels, into 
your preserving kettle, with a very little water. 
Boil tliem till they are tender. Take out the 
peaches and spread them on a large dish to cooL 
Strain the liquor through a bag or sieve. Next 
day, measure the juice, and to each pint allow a 
pound of loaf*sngar. Put the juice and sugar into 
the kettle with the peaches, and boil them slowly 
half an hour, or till they are quite soft, skimming 
all the time. Take the peaches out^ put tliem into 
your jars, and pour the warm liquor over them. 
When cold, tie them np with brandy paper. 

If boiled too long, they will look dull, and be of 
a dark colour.* 



If you do not wish the juice to be very thick, da 
tnfot put it on to boil with the sugar, but first boil the 
sugar alone, with only as much water as will dis- 
solve it, and skim it well. Let the sugar, in all 
cases, be entirely mehed before it goes on the fire. 
Having boiled the sugar and water, and skimmed 
it to a clear sirup, then put in your juice and fruit 
together, and boil them till completely penetrated 
ivith the sugar. 

••*To pri»serve peadies wiinle, pare thftm and throst out the stones 
with a skpwer. '{'.hen proceiMl as above, only lilaiich the Icernels mvi 
keep them whole. W'heu the pearlies are done, stick a kernel m%v 
ibe hole of every pearh, before yon put them into the jars. Laff* 
Ihiit will keep best in broad sbdllow stone pots. 
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ANOTHER WAY OF PRESERVING PEACHE& 

Tak3 large juicy ripe free-slone peaches, pare 
them and cut them in quarters. Crack half the 
stones, and blanch the kernels in scalding water. 
Weigh the peaches, and to each pound allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar.' Mix ihom with the kernels, 
lay them in a deep dish, oi tureen, and mix with 
them also the sugar. Cotrer them and let them 
set all night. 

In the morning put the peaches and sugar with 
the kernels into a preserving kettle, and boil them 
till soft and clear ; skimming them carefully. Use 
oo water ; as the juice that has been drawn out 
while they lay in the sugar will be sufficient. 

When cold, put them into jars aod tie them irp' 
with brandy-paper, leaving the kernels among 
them. 



Green Gages and Plums may be done in this 
manner when quite ripe, using also half the kernieits. 



PBB8BRTBI» CRAB APPI<B8. 

Wash your fruit. Cover the bottom of your ; 
preserving kettle with grape leaves. Put in the . 
apples. ' Hang them over the fire, with a very.lUr; 
tie water, and cover them closely. Do not allow 
them to boil, but let them simmer gently till tbey 
are yelbw. Take them out, and spread them on 
a large dish to cool. Pare and core them. Put 
them again into the kettle, with fresh vine-leavet 
under afid over them, and a very little waterw « 
Hang them over the fire till they are green. Da 
not let them boil. , 



I 
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Take tb)sin out, weigh them, and allow a pound 
of loaf-sugar to a pound of crab-apples. Put to 
(he sugar just water enough to dissolve it. When 
it is all melted, put it on the fire, and boil and skinn 
it. Then put in your fruit, and boil the apples till 
they are quite clear and soft. Put them into JHfs, 
and pour the warm liquor over them. When cold, 
tie them up with brandy paper. 



PRESERVED PLUMS. 

Cut your plums in half, (they must not be quite 
ripe,) and take out the stones. Weigh the plums, 
and allow a pound of loaf-sugar to n pound of fruit. 
Crack the stones, take out the kernels and break 
them in pieces. Boil the plums and kernels very 
•lowly for about fifteen minutes, in as little water 
as possible. Then spread them on a large dish to 
cool, and strain the liquor. 

Next day make your sirup. Melt the sugar in 
•s little water as will suffice to dissolve it, (about 
a half pint of water to a pound of sugar) and boil it 
a few minutes, skimming it till quite clear. Then 

Sut in your plums with the liquor, and boil them 
fteen minutes. Put them into jars, pour the juice 
Dver them warm, and tie them up, when cold, with 
brandy paper. 

Plums for common use — are very good done in 
snohisses. Put your plums into an earthen vessel 
that holds a gallon, having first slit each plum with 
a knife. To three quarts of plums put a quart of 
molasses. Cover them and set them on hot coals 
ki the chimney corner. Lei them stew for twelvo 
hours or more, occasionally stirring them, and re« 
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newing the coals. The next day put them up in 
jars. Done in this manner^ they will keep till the ' 
next spring, 

Sirups may be improved in clearness, by addins 
to the dissolved sugar and water, some white ol 
egg very well beaten, allowing the white of one. 
egg to two pounds o( sugar. Boil it very hard) 
(adding the egg-shells), and skim it well, that it 
may be quite clear before you put in your fruit. 



Weigh the strawberries after you have picked 
off the stems. To each pound of fruit allow a 
pound of loaf-sugar, which must be powdered. 
Strew half of the sugar over the strawberries, and 
let them stand in a cold place two or three hours. 
Then put them into a preserving kettle over a slow 
fire, and by degrees strew on the rest of the sugar. 
Boil them fifteen or twenty minutes, and skim 
them well. 

Put them into wide*mouthed bottles^ and when 
cold, seal the corks. 

If you wish to do them whole, take them care- 
fully out of the sirup (one at a time) while boil- 
ing. Spread them to cool on large dishes, not let- 
ling the strawberries touch each other, and when 
cool, return them to the sirup, and boil them a 
little longer. Repeat this several times. 

Keep the bottles in dry sand, in a place that is. 
cool and not dump. 

Gooseberries, currants, raspberrieS| cherries and' 
grapes may be done in the same manner. The 

H* 
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•tones must be taken from the cherries (which ' ( 
should be morellas, or the largest and best red . 

cherries ;) and the seeds should be extracted from , 

the grapes with the sharp point of a penknife. i 

Gooseberries, grapes, and cherries, require longer < 

boiling than strawberries, raspberries or currants. ' 



PRESfiRVED PUMPKIN. 

Cut slices from a 6ne high-coloured pumpkin, 
and cut the slices into chips about the thickness of 
a dollar. The chips should be of an equal size, 
six inches in length, and an inch broad* Weigh 
them, and allow to each pound of pumpkin chips, 
a pound of loaf-sugar. Have ready a sufficient 
number of fine lemons, pare off the yellow rind, 
and lay it aside. Cut the lemons in half, and 
squeeze the juice into a bowl. Allow a gill of 
juice to each pound of pumpkin. 

Put the pumpkin into a broad pan, laying the su- 
gar among it. Pour the lemon-juice over it. Cov- 
er the pan, and let the pumpkin chips, sugar and 
lemon-juice, set all night. 

Early in the morning put the whole into a pre- 
serving pan, and boil all together (skimming it 
well) till the pumpkin becomes clear and crisp, but 
not till it breaks. It should have the appearance 
of lemon-candy. You may, if you choose, put 
some lemon-peel with it, cut in very small pieces. 

Half en hour's boilhig (or a little more) is gen- 
erally sufficient. 

When it is done, take out the pumpkin, spread it 
on a large dish, and strain the sirup through a bag. 
Put the pum| kin into your jars or glasses, pour 
tiie sirup over it, and tie it tip with brandy paper. 



ir properly done, this is a very 6ne sweetmeat. 
The taste of the pumpkin will be lost in that of the 
lemon and sugar, end the sirup is particularly 
pleasant. It is eaten without cream, like preserv*^ 
ed ginger. It may be laid on puff-paste shells, 
after they are baked. 

PRESERVED PINE-APPLE. 

Pare your pine-apples, and cut them into thick 
slices, taking out the core. 

Weigh the slices,' and to each pound allow 
a pound of loaf-sugar. Dissolve the sugar in 
a very small quantity of water, stir it, and set it 
over the£re in a preserving-kettle. Boil it ten 
minutes, skimming it well. Then put into it the 
pine-apple slices, and boil them till they are clear 
and soft, but not till they break. About half an 
hour (or perhsips less time) will suffice. Let them 
cool in a large dish or pan, before you put them 
into your jars, which you must do carefully, lest 
they break. Pour the sirup over them. Tie 
theai up with brandy-paper. . 

ANOTHER WAY OF PRESERVING PINE-APPLES. 

Having pared your pine-apples, slice them and 
take out the core from the middle of each slice, 
leaving a round hole. To each pound of pine-apple 
allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Mix half the sugar 
with the pine-apple, and let them lie in it all night, 
or for several hours, to extract the juice. Then mix 
thero with the remaining half of the sugar, and put 
the whole into a |>reserving-kettle. Boil it till they 
are clear and tender, but not till the slices break. 
Skim it well. Set it away to cool, and then put*it 
jBto large glass*jart tied up with branay-paper. 
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A good test (or prne-apples and other frait is to 
pierce them with a straw. If the straw will ga 
tbrongh without breaking, the fruit bas been long 
enough on the fire. 



t»RESERy£I> CRANBBHRIE&r* 

Wash your cranberries, weigh them, and to eacfai 
pound allow a pound of loaf-sugar. Dissolve tlie 
sugar in a very little water, (about a half pint of 
water to a pound of sugar) and set it on the fire in 
a preserving kettle. Boil it nearly ten minutes, 
skimming it well. Then pat in your cranberries, 
and boil them slowfy, till they are quite soft, aud 
of a fine colour. 

Put them warm into your jars or glasses, and tie 
them up with brandy paper, when cold. 

AH sorts of sweetmeats keep better In glasses, 
than in stone or earthen jars. When opened for 
use, they should be tied up again immediately, as 
exposure to the air spoils them. 

Common glass tumblers are very convenient for 
jellies, and preserved small fruit. White jars are 
better than stone or earthen, for large fruit. 

MOLASSES CANDY« 

Two qa»rt9 of West-f ndia molanet. 
One pound of brown sugar. 

The juice of two targe lemons, or a tea-spoonfiil of slrong essencef 
of femoo. 

Mix together the molasses and sugar — taking 
care to use West-India mrolasses^ which for this 
purpose is much the best. 

Put the mixture into a preserving-kettle, and boil 
it for three iK>urs over a moderate 6re. Wheo it i» 
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thoroughly done, it will of itself cease boiling. If 
sufficiently boiled, it will be crisp and brittle when 
coUL if not boiled enough, it will never congeal, 
but will be tough and ropy : and must be boiled 
over again. 

While boiling, stir it frequently, and take care 
that it does not burn. After it has boiled about two 
hours and a half, stir in the lemon-juice or essence 
of lemon. It will be improved by adding the yellow 
rind of the lemon, grated so fine as not to be Visible 
when boiled. If tbe lemon is put in too soon, all 
the taste will be boiled out. 

When it is quite done, butter a square tin pan 
and pour the mixture into it to cool. 

If you prefer it with ground nuts, roast a quart of 
them, and then shell and blanch them. Stir' the 
ground-nuts into the mixture, a few minutes before 
you take it from the fire. Stir them in gradually. 
In the same manner you may make it with almonds. 
TIhb almonds must be blanched, cut in pieces and 
stirred in raw, when the molasses and sugar have 
just done boiling. 

If you wish to make it yellow, take some from 
tl)e tin pan while it is yet warm, and pull it out into 
s thick string between the thumb and forefinger of 
both hands. Extend your arms widely as you pull 
tbe candy backwards and forwards. By repeating 
this for a long time, it will gradually become of a 
light yellow colour, and of a spongy consistence. 
When it is quite yellow, roll it into sticks ; twist 
two sticks together, and cut them off smoothly at 
both ends. Or, you may variegate it by twisting 
together a stick that is quite yellow and one that, 
not having been so much pulled, still remains 
brown. 
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SPICBD OTSTBRd. 

Tw* httiKtpfd larf^ froih oysters. 

A bairpint of strong vinegar. 

A iMitnieg, gratMl. 

Tkre^ dosen of doves, whole. 

(light blades o^ mace, whole. 

Two tea-spoenfulii of salt, if the oysiert are flesh. 

Two lea-spooiifbb of whole allspice. 

As nwifh ea/enae pepper as will lie en the point of a kni/e. 



Put the oysters, with their liquor, into a large 
earthen pitcher. Add to them the vinegar and all 
the other ingredients. Stir all well together. Set 
Uiem ia the stove, or over a slow fire, keeping 
tbein covered. Take them off the fire several 
times, and stir them to the bottom. As soon as 
Aey boil completely they are stjfficienlly done; if 
they boil too hong they will be hard. 

Pour them directly out of the pitcher into a 
prtn, and set them away to cool. They must not 
be eaten till quite cold, or indeed till next day. 

Lei them be well covered. 



Oysters in the shell may be kept all winter by 
laying them in a heap in the cellar, with tbe con- 
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bave side upwards to hold in the Uqiion Sprinkle 
them every day with strong salt and wnler, and 
then with indian meal. Cover them with matting 
or an old carpet. 



STEWED OTSTERS. 

Strain all ihe liquor from the oysters, and tbiek* 
en the liquor with stale bread grated) which is 
much better than flour) some uhole pepper, and 
some mace. Grate some nutmeg into it. Boil the 
liquor without the oysters,'*^adding a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. 

Lay a slice of buttered toast in the bottom of a 
deep dish, and surround the sides with small slices 
cut into three-corner or pointed pieces. All the 
crust must be cut of from the toast. 

Put the raw oysters info the dish of toast, and, 
when the liquor has boiled hard, pour it scalding 
hot over them. Clover the dish closely, and let it 
set for five minutes or more, before you send it to 
table. This ivilicook the oysters sufliciendy, will 
swell them to a larger size, and cause them to 
retain more of their flavour than when stewed in 
the liquor. 

Take care not to make it too thick with the 
grated bread. 

OYSTER SOUP. 

Three pints of lanre fresh oysters. 

Two taole-spoonfuU of butter, rolled ia floiir. 

A bunch i»f sweet herbs. 

A saucer fuU of chopped celery. 

A quart of rich milic. 

Pepper to your taste. 

Take the liquor of three pints of oyslers. Strain 
it, and set it on the fire. Put into it, pepper to 
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yonr taste, two tahle-spoonfiiU of hotter rolled in 
flour, and a bunch of swent marjoram and other 
pot herbs, with a saucer full of chopped celery. 
When it boils, add a quart of rich milk — and as 
soon as it boiU ;)gain. take out the herbs, and put 
in the oysters jnst before you send it to table. 
Boiling them in the soup will shrivel them and de- 
stroy their taste. Totist several slices of bread. 
Cut them into small squares, and put them into the 
soup before it goes to the table. 



FRIED OySTERS. 

For frying, choose the largest and finest oys- 
ters. Beat some yolks of ej;e[s, and mix with them 
grilled bread, and a small quahtity of beaten nut- 
meg and mace^and a little salt. Having stirred this 
batter well, dip jour oysters into it, and fry them in 
lard, till ihey are of a lij^ht brown colour. Take 
care not to do them too much* Serve them up hot. 

For grated bread, some substitute crackers 
pounded to a powder, and mixed with the yolk of 
egg and spice. 



BAKED OR SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. 

Grate a small loaf of stale-bread. Butter a 
deep dish well, and cover the sides and bottom 
with bread crums. Put in half the oysters with 
a little n»ace and pepper. Cover them with 
crums and small bits of butter strewed over 
them. Then put in the remainder of the oysters. 
Season them. Cover them as before with crums 
and butter. If the oysters are fresh, pour in a lit- 
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lie of the liquon If they are salt, substitute a little 
water. Bake them a very short time. You may 
cook them in the small scolloped dishes made for 
the purpose. 



OYSTER SAUCE. 

When your oysters are opened, take care of alt 
the liquor, and give them one boil in it. Then 
take the oysters out, and put to the liquor half a 
dozenblades of mace. Add to it some melted but- 
ler, and some thick cream or rich milk. Put in 
your oysters and give them a boil. As soon as 
chey come to a boil, take them off the fire. 



PICKLED OYSTEKS. 

Four hondred large fresh oysters. 

A pint of vineg^ar. 

£i<;ht spoonfuls of salt. 

A pint of white wine. 

Six table -spoonfuls of whole black pepper. 

Eight blades of mace. 

I 

Strain the liquor of the oysters and boil it. Then 
pour it hot over the oysters, and let them lie in it 
about ten minutes* Then take them out, and* 
cover them. Boil the liquor with the salt, pepper, • 
mace, vinegar and wine. When cold, put the» 
oysters in a close jar, and pour the liquor over 
them. Cover the jar very tight, and the oysters 
will keep a long time. 

If the oysters are salt, put no salt to the liquor* 
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A-I^A-mODB-BBBF. 

A mind of fffisli httff wcrif^biiig from ftigbteeii to iwttrtjr poniidf. 

A pound of the fat of bacon or corned pork. 

The marrow from the bone of the beef, ) „l„^.^j i^«<i..i 

A quarter of a pound of beef-suet, J ^***PP*** logelber. 

Two bondlen of pot herbs, parsley, thyme, snuall onions, Ste, chop- 
ped fine. 

Two large bunches of sweet-narjo-'^ sufficient when powder- 
ram, > ed to make 4 table spooo- 

Two bunches of sweet-basil, ) fals of each. 

Two lari^e nutmegs, f . 

Half an oauce of cloves, > beaten to a powder. 

Half an ounce of mace, j 

One table-spoonfttl of salt. 

One labie-fipoonful of pepper. 

Two glasses of Madeira wine. 



If your a-la-mode beef is lo be eaten cold, pre- 
pare it three days before it is wanted. 

Take out the bone. Fasten up the opening 
tvith skewers, and tie the meat all round with tape. 
Rub it all over on both sides with salt. A larg^ 
round of beef will be more tender than a small one. 

Chop the marrow and suet together. Pound 
the spice. Chop the pot-herbs very fine. Pick 
the sweet-marjoram and sweet-basi( clean from the 
stalks, and rub the leaves to a powder. You must 
have at least four table-spoonfuls of each. Add 
the pepper and salt, and mix well together all the 
itgrediehts that compose the seasoning. 

Cut the fat of the bacon or pork into pieces 
about a quarter of an inch thick and two inches 
long. With a sharp knife make deep incisions ait 
over the round of beef and very near each other. 
Put first a little of the seasoning into each hole, 
then a slip of the bacon pressed down hard and 
covered with more seasoning. Pour a little wine 
into each hole. 

When you have thus stufiTed the upper side of 
the beef, turn it over and stuff in the same man- 
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ner the under side. If the round is very large, you 
will require a larger quantity of seasoning. 

Put it into a deep baking dish, pour over it some 
wine, cover it, and let it set till ne)Lt morning, h 
will be much the better for lying all night in the 
seasoning. 

Next day put a little water into the dish, set it in 
a covered oven,' and bake or stew it gently for 
twelve hours at least, or more if it is a large round* 
it will be much improved by stewing it in lard. 
Let it remain all night in the oven. 

If it is to be eaten hot at dinner, put it in to stew 
the evening before, and let it cook till dinner-lime 
next day. Stir some wine and a beaten egg into 
the gravy. 

If brought to table cold, cover it all over with 
green parsley, and sti^k a large bunch ofy some- 
thing green in the centre. 

What is left will make an excellent hash the 
next tiay. 



TERRAPINS. 

Having boiled your terrapins for ten minutes, 
take them out of the water and pull off (he outer 
shell. Then boil them again, till the claws be- 
come tender. 

Afterwards take them out of the inner shell, and 
be careful not to break the gall, which must be 
taken from the liver and thrown away : likewise 
throw away the spongy part ; all the rest beipg 
ftl to cat. 

Cut the terrapins into small pieces, put them into 
a stew'pan, with a little salt, cayenne pepper, and 
some butter. After ^hey have stewed a few min- 
utes in ihe butter, pour in a very small quantity of 
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water, in the proportion of a wine-glass«full to 
each terrapin. 

When they have stewed about ten minutes, add 
some butter rolled in flour, and a glass of white 
wine to each terrapin, and let them stew five min- 
utes longer. Then take them from the fire. 

Have ready some beaten yolk of egg, (allowing 
one yolk for two terrapins,) stir it in, cover the 
pan tightly, let it set for five or six minutes, then 
put it into a tureen or deep dish and send it to 
table. 



A BONED TURKEY. 

A larn^ torkey. 

Three Kixpenny loavm of itale bread. 

One pound of fresh butter. 

Pour egffi, 

One hunch of pot'herhe, parsley, thyme, and -little onions. 

Two hunches of sweet-manoram. 

Two bunches of sweet-basil. 

Two nntmefifs. 

Half an ounce of cloves, ) ^^^ g^ 

A quarter of an ounce of mace, j t~ " "^ •^• 

A iabli<-sp(x>oful of salt. 

A table-spoonful of pepper. 

Skewers, tape, needle, and coarse thread will be wanted. 

Grate the bread, and put the crusts in water to 
■•often. Then break them up small into the pan 
6t crumbled bread. Cut up a pound of butter into 
the pan of bread. Rub the herbs to powder^ and 
have two table-spoonfuls of sweet-marjoram and 
two of sweet basil, or more of each if the turkey 
is very large. Chop the pot-herbs, and pound the 
spice. Then add the salt and pepper, and mix all the 
ingredients well together. Beat slightly four eggs,and 
fUrra them with the seasoning and bread crums. 

Aft^r the turkey is drawn, take a sharp knife and, 
beginning at the wings, carefully separatee the flesh 
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from the bone, scraping it down as vou go $ and 
avoid tearing or breaking the skin. Next, loosen 
the flesh from the breast and back, and then from 
the thighs* It requires great care and patience to 
do it nicely. When all the flesh is thus looseneil» 
take the turkey by the neck, give it a pull, and the 
skeleton will come out entire from the fleshy as 
easily as you draw your hand out of a glove. 
The flesh will then be a shapeless mass. With a 
needle and thread mend or sew up any holes that 
may be found in the skin. 

Take up aliandful of the seasoning, squeese it 
hard and proceed to stuff the turkey with it, be- 
ginning at the wings, next to the body, and then the 
thighs. 

If you stuff it property, it will ngain assume its 
natural shape. Stuff it very hard. When all the 
stuffing is in, sew up the breast, and skewer the 
turkey into its proper form, so that it will look as 
if it had not been bonrd. 

Tie it rpund with tape an'l bake it three hours 
or more. Make a gravy of the giblets chopped, 
and enrich it with some wine and an egg. 

If the turkey is to be eaten cold, drop spoon 
fills of rod currant jelly all over it, and in the 
dish round it. 

A large fowl may be honed and stuffed in th« 
same manner. ' * 

TOMATA KETCHUP. 

Slice the tomat^s* Put them in layet^s into a 

deep earthen pan, and sprinkle every layer with salt. 

Let them stand in this stale for twelve hours. Then 

r put them over the fire in 9 preserving kettle, and 

simmer them till they are quite soft. Pour them 
I* 
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mNff tf ihiti linen bag, and squeeze ihe juice from 
0l€ln. SedvSon the liquor to your taste, with grated 
Horse-radish, a little garlic, some mace, and a few 
cloves. Boil it well with these ingredients— and, 
^rhen cold, bottle it for use. 

AOIiliAABD PORK. 

A tef of fresh pork, not laive. 

Two table*8poonfal8 of powdered sajre. 

Two table-spaonfbl« of sweei-marjoraoi, ? - ™ j _-j 

One lable-spoonful of sweet-baarf, J Po*^a«»*<>- 

A quarter of an ounce of mactf ^ 

Half ao ounce of cloves, > powdered. 

Two nulmegs, .1 

A bunch df pot-herbs, chopped small. 

A sixpeon J loaf uf stale breads 

Haifa pound of butter, cut up in tlie ^ated bread. 

Two eggs. 

A table-spoonful of sa!t. ' 

A table-spoonful of black pepper« 



Grate the bread, and having softened the crust 
Hi water, mix it with the crumbs. Prepare all the 
other ingredients, and mix them well with the 
grated bread and egg. 

Take the bone out of a leg of pork, and rub the 
meat well on both sides with ^ait. Spread the 
reasoning thick all over the meat. Then roll it up 
very tightly and tie it round with tape. 

Put it into a deep dish with a little water, and 
bake it two hours. If eaten hot, put an egg and 
»ome wine into the gravy. When cold, cut it 
down into round slices. 



STEWED MUSHROOM9. 

Take a quart of fresh mushrooms. Peel theai 
•^ajid cut off the stems* Season them with pepper | 

and salt. Put them into a 8auce-;pan or skillet, with ^ 

ft lump of fresh butter the size of an egg, and suf. 
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ficient creatn or rich milk to cover them. Put on 
the lid of the pan, and slew the mushrooms about 
a quarter ot* anibour, keeping them well covered 
or the flavour will evaporate. 

When yon take them off the fire, have ready 
one or two beaten eggs. Stir the eggs gradually 
into the stew, and send it to table in a cover* 
ed dish» 



CHICKIEN SAliAD, 

I 
Twn larm^e cold fowls, either boiled or roasted. 
The yolics of nine hard-boiled egg[S> 
Haifa pint of sweet oiK 
Haifa pint of vinef^ar. 
A i^ill of miked mustard. 
A small tea-spoonful of cayenne pepper. 
A small tea-spoonful of salt. 
Two large beads, -or four small ones, of fine celery^ 



Cut the meat of the fowls from the bones, in 
pieces not exceeding an inch in size. 

Cut the white part of the celery into pieces 
about an inch long. Mix ihe chicken and celery 
well together. Cover them and set them away. 

With the back of a wooden spoon, mash the 
yolks of eggs till they are a perfectly smooth paste. 
Mix them with the oil, vinegar, mustard, cayenne, 
and salt. Stir them for a long time, till they are 
thoroughly mixeil and quite smooth. The longer 
ihey are stirred the better. When this dressingiis 
sufficiently mixed, cover it, and set it away. 

Five minutes before the salad is to be CBten 
pour the dressing over the chicken and celery, and 
mix all well together. If the dressing is put on 
long before it is wanted, the salad will be tough 
and hard. 

This salad is very excellent made of coh! tur* 
key instead of chicken. 



1 

I 
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LOBSTER SAlrAD. 

Take two large boiled lobsters. Extract all lbf» 
meat from the shell, and cut it up into very small 
pieces. 

Foi* lobster salad, you must have lettuce instead 
of celery. Cut up the lettuce as small as possible* 

Make a dressing as for a chicken-salad, with the 
yolks of nine hard-boiled eggs, half a pint of sweet 
oil, half a pint of vinegar, a gill of mustard, a lea- 
spoonful of cayenne, and a tea-spoonful of &alt. 
Mix all well together with a wooden spoon. 

A few minutes before it is to be eaten, pour the 
dressing over the lobster and lettuce, and mix it 
very well. 

CHERRY BOUNCE. 

Take a peck of morella cherries, and a peck of 
black he:ir(3. Stone the morellas and crack the 
Atones. Put all the cherries and the cracked stones 
into a demi-john, with three pounds of loaf-sugar 
slightly pounded or beaten. Pour in two gallons of 
doable- rectified whiskey. Cork the dcmi-jobnV 
and in six months the cherry-bounce will bo fit to 
pour off and bottle for use y but the older it is, the 
belter. 



BLACKBERRY CORDIAL. 

Take the ripest blackberries. Mash them, put 
them in a linen bag and squeeze out the juice. To 
every quart of juice allow a pound of beaten loaf- 
sugar. Put (he sugar into a large preserving kettle, 
and pour the juice on it. When it is all melted, 
set it on the fire, and boil it to n thin jelly. When 
cold, to every quart of juice allow a quart of brandy* 
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Stir tbem well together, and bottle it for use. It 
will be ready at once* 

PEACH CORDIAL. 

Take a peck of cling-stone peaches^ such as 

come late in the season, and are very juicy. Fare 

theni, and cut them from the stones* Crack alntut 

half the stones and save the kernels. Leave the 

remainder of (he stones whole, and mix them with 

the cut peaches; add also the kernels. Put the 

whole into a wide-mouthed demi-john^ and pour on 

them two gallons of double-rectified whiskey. Add 

three pounds of rock-sugar candy. Cork it tightly, 

and set it away for three months: then bottle it^ 

and it wi]| be fit for ti^e. It will be improved in 

clearness by covering the bottom of a sieve with . 

blotting, paper (secured with pins) and straining 

the cordial through it. 

RASPBERRY CORDIAL. 

To each quart of raspberries allow a pound of 
loaf-sugar« Ma«h the raspberries and strew the 
sugar over them, having first pounded it slightly, or 
cracked it with the rolling-pin. Let the raspberries 
and sugar set till next day, keeping them well 
covered^then put them in a thin linen bagand squeeze 
out the juice witb your hands. Toevery pintofjuice 
allow a quart of double-rectified whiskey. Cork 
ft well, and set it away for use. It will foe ready 
in a few days. 

Raspberry Vinegar (which, mixed with water,]$ 
a pleasant and coolit»g beverage in warm weather) 
IS made exncily in the same manner as the cordial, 
onl}' substituting the best white vinegar for the 
whiskey. 
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GINGER BEER. 



Pot into a kettle, two ounces of powdered ginger, 
(or more if it is not very strong,) hnlfan ounce of 
cream of tartar, two large lemons cut in slices, two 
pounds of broken loaf-sugar, and one gallon of soft 
water. Simmer them over a slow fire for half an 
hour. When the liquor is nearly cold, stir into it a 
tergc table-spooniul of the best yeast. After it has 
fermented, bottle for use. 

YEAST. 

Have ready two quarts orboiling water; put into 
it a large handful of hops, and let them boil twenty 
minutes. Silt into a pan a pound and a half of flour. 
Strain the liquor from the hops, and pour half of it 
over the flour. Let the other half of the liquid 
stand (ill it is cool, a\id then pour it gradually into 
the pan of flour, mixing it well. Stir into it a lai^e 
tea-cup full of good yeast, (brew er\s yeast if you can 
get it.) Put it immediately into bottles, and cork 
it tightly. It will be fit for use in an hour. It 
will be much improved and keep longer, by putting 
into each bottle a tea-spoonful of pearl-ash. 



COLOURING FOR ICING, &c. 

To tnake a red colouring far icing. Take twen- 
ty grains of cochineal powder, twenty grains of 
cream of tartar, and twenty grains of powdered 
alum. Put them into a gill of cold soft water, and 
boil it very slowly till reduced to one half. Strain 
it through thin muslin, and cork it up for use. A 
very small quantity of this mixture will colour icing 
of a beautiful pink. With pink icing, white nonpa^ 
reils should be used. 

END. 



VALUABLE 

FAMILY BOOKS. 



MUNROB & FRANCIS, Bostoo,and CHARLES S. FRANCIS, 

252 Broadway, New- York, 

Hao€ juit pvilithed «ne of the he*t beoki for houstkeeptrt tkul luu votr &m» 

THE COOK'S OWN BOOK and Housekeeper's 

Register : coniprebending all valuable receipts and directions for 
cooking Meat, Fish, and Fowl, and for composing every kind of Soup, 
<Sravy, Pastry, Preserves, Essences, &.c. that have been published or 
ioveoted d Jring the last twenty years : With numerous original Re- 
ceipts, and a complete System of Confectionery. To which is added, 
Miss Leslie's Seventy-Five Receipts fur Pastry, Cakes, and Sweet- 
meats. Alphabetically arranged, and blank pages inserted for Fam- 
ily Memorandums. 

(CF I'his work is a perfect culinary encyclopedia, there being few 
words, or phrases, or receipts, that cannot be found in it ; and, with 
the addition of Miss Leslie's *' Seventy-five Receipts" nothing can be 
wanted on the subjects above enumerated, embracing all the improve 
ments of modern limes. To a confectioner, or a family who wish to 
make any kind of preserves or sugar comfits, to the cook or the house- 
wife, mistresses of families or their assistants, the rules found here are 
invaluable. The print is necessarily small but clear, for the purpose 
of giving a great quantity of reading in a small compass. The work 
contains about 600 pages, and several thousand receipts, and is put at 
a price which renders the purchase of a copj^ of it easy to any aiui ev- 
ery family. The paper is nne, &. made to write upon.that housekeepers 
may have an eudurmg place to record memoranda of any kind rela- 
tive to domestic or culinary subjects ', and on the whole we need only 
say, that if ladies found in this book only one or two receipts that would 
assist them to promote the comfort of the table, the expense of the took 
would be amply repaid. 

FOR THE LADIES. 

The FLORIST'S MANUAL ; designed as a popu- 

lar Introduction to Vegetable Physiology and Systematic Botany, for 
Cultivators of Flewers. With more than eighty beautifully coloured 
engravings of Poetic Flowers. By Dr. Buukrk, Inte ed'itorof the 
Literary Magazine. Bound either in arabesque, or flowered muslin. 

tLr There is a numerous class in this and every community, who 
are unwilling to devoie a long period to the study of botany, who» 
nevertheless, are desirous of knowing something of the subject. For 
such is this book designed. It has been aimed to divest the subject of 
those technicalities, that have too often discouraged new beginners in 
this pursuit. There has of late been manitested in this country an in- 
creasing taste for the cultivation of ornamental plants and fruits. The 
taste for cultivating flowers seems to pervade all classes of society. 
It is a pure taste, and areues well for tl>e state of feeling in our com- 
munity*. It has been well remarked, thnt ** where floviers are se«'n in 
the wmJows and abo<it the dwellings even of the most humble, the in- 
mates are seldom without some pretensions to refinement and taste.'' — 
it is a healthy, innocent, and gratifying amusement, and particularly 
IHted for the occupatioo of females. 
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